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EDITORIAL   INTRODUCTION 

This  handbook,  one  of  the  series  of  publications  prepared  by 
the  research  staff  of  the  Tax  Council,  seeks  to  bring  together  the 
salient  facts  regarding  the  types  of  Florida  state  taxes  that  are 
scattered  among  the  various  other  Tax  Council  reports.  Going 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  usual  tax  handbook,  this  report  under- 
takes significant  interstate  and  interyear  comparisons  of  Florida 
state  taxes,  and  draws  an  "over-all"  picture  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment revenue. 

Recommendations  are  outside  the  scope  of  this  study.  Research 
staff  suggestions  for  tax  improvements  have  already  been  advanc- 
ed in  previous  staff  studies;  and  the  Tax  Council's  conclusions  and 
views  have  been  presented  in  The  Report  and  Recommendations 
of  the  Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council,  published  in  March,  1957. 

Dr.  LeRoy  Quails  of  the  faculty  of  the  Economics  Department, 
University  of  Florida,  wrote  the  second  part  of  this  report  on 
interstate  and  interyear  comparisons  of  Florida  state  taxes,  and 
the  third  part  summarizing  each  major  type  and  important  minor 
types  of  state  taxes.  The  undersigned  contributed  the  first  part 
analyzing  "Aggregates  of  State  and  Local  Government  Revenue." 

Wylie  Kilpatrick,  Executive  Secretary 
Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council 


FACT  BOOK  OF   FLORIDA  TAXATION 

Aggregate   State   and   Local    Revenue 

An  appraisal  of  the  Florida  tax  system  calls  for  an  examination 
of  the  revenues  of  all  governments — the  state,  schools,  counties, 
municipalities,  and  special  districts.  Only  by  a  composite  picture 
of  all  Florida  governments  can  the  role  of  each  government  and 
each  type  of  revenue  be  ascertained.  Although  the  state  has 
more  relationships  to  county  and  school  governments  than  to 
cities,  most  Florida  taxpayers  pay  municipal  taxes.  Municipal  and 
special  district  revenues  are  reported,  utilizing  the  Tax  Council 
special  survey,  because  of  their  own  importance  as  well  as  the 
need  to  include  them  if  aggregate  state  and  local  revenue  is  to 
be  known. 

Local  revenue  by  type  of  government. — The  pattern  of  all  lo- 
cal government  revenue  for  1955,  set  forth  in  Table  1,  reveals  that 
school  revenue  of  $167  million  was  the  largest  of  any  type  of 
local  government.  Accounting  for  nearly  39  per  cent  of  local 
revenue,  schools  were  followed  closely  by  municipalities  with  34 
per  cent,  or  $146  million.  The  schools,  however,  received  over  69 
per  cent  of  all  state  aid  as  against  under  13  per  cent  for  munici- 
palities, chiefly  cigarette  taxes.  If  fiscal  aid  is  subtracted,  the  mu- 
nicipalities were  first  with  $129  million  in  contrast  to  $72  million 
for  schools.  Although  ranking  third,  the  counties  collected  nearly 
$100  million  revenue,  of  which  under  16  per  cent  was  fiscal  aid. 

Sources  of  local  revenue. — Of  the  total  local  revenue  of  $432 
million,  property  taxes  were  the  source  of  $182  million,  or  over  42 
per  cent.  The  school  proportion  was  almost  identical  with  this 
local  average,  while  the  municipal  proportion  was  lower  at  38 
per  cent.  Schools  collected  as  much  as  $70  million  from  property 
taxes  and  cities  as  little  as  $56  million  because  the  locally  derived 
school  revenue  was  almost  entirely  confined  to  property  taxes, 
while  city  sources  were  diversified  among  utility  and  other  reve- 
nue. Collecting  $50  million  from  property  taxes,  the  counties 
derived  almost  as  much  from  other  sources,  of  which  over  one- 
half  was  locally  paid  nonproperty  revenue  and  the  rest  was  fiscal 
aid. 

The  extent  to  which  local  nonproperty  sources  furnish  revenue 
is  larger  than  is  commonly  realized.  Local  nonproperty  tax  reve- 
nue in  1955  was  well  over  one-fourth  of  all  local  revenue,  or  $113 
million  in  amount,  from  utility  and  minor  taxes,  licenses,  service 
charges,  and  other  revenue.  As  much  as  one-half  ( $73  million )  of 
all  municipal  revenue  was  from  these  sources.  Among  the  leading 
sources  of  municipal  nonproperty  tax  revenue,  not  segregated  in 
Table  1,  were  $18  million  from  functional  service  charges,  $14 
million  from  licenses  and  permits,  $15  million  from  city  utility 
contributions  to  general  funds,  and  $12  million  from  utility  taxes, 
or  a  total  of  $27  million  from  city  and  privately  owned  utilities. 

Major  classes  of  local  revenue. — In  summary,  the  most  signi- 
ficant question  is  the  way  in  which  local  revenue  is  divided  into 
three    major    classes    bearing    differently    upon    taxpayers.     First, 


TABLE  1.— REVENUE  OF  FLORIDA  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS, 
BY  THE  TYPE  OF  GOVERNMENT:    1955 
(Service  charges  include  net  transfers  from  utility  funds  to  general  funds ] 


Type  of 
Govern 
ment 


Total 
Reve- 
nue 


Prop- 
erty 

Taxes 


Other 

Taxes 


Licenses, 
Permits, 

and  Fees 


iscal 
Aid 


Service 
Charges 


Amount   (in  millions  of  dollars) 


Each  Source  as  a  Percentage  of  Total   Revenue 


Source:    Tax  Council  local  finance  survey. 


Other 
Reve- 
nue 


Total 

$432 

$182 

$15 

$17 

$137 

$65 

$16 

Municipal 

146 

56 

15 

14 

17 

36 

8 

County 

99 

50 

3 

22 

18 

6 

School 

167 

70 

95 

1 

1 

Special 

districts 

20 

6 

3 

10 

1 

property  taxes  paid  much  less  than  one-half  ( 42  per  cent ) ;  second, 
local  nonproperty  sources  accounted  for  over  one-fourth  (26  per 
cent);  and,  third,  the  balance  of  nearly  one-third  (32  per  cent) 
was  aid  from  other  governments. 

Total  state  and  local  revenue. — State  revenue  alone  in  1955 
was  $426  million  as  shown  in  Table  2,  and  local  revenue  alone 
was  slightly  more,  or  $432  million.  Included  in  these  amounts 
were  fiscal  aid  of  $71  million  received  by  the  state  and  aid  of 
$137  million  received  locally.  To  the  taxpayer,  the  hard  question 
is  how  much  taxes  or  other  revenue  he  pays  without  outside  aid. 
The  answer  is  that  he  paid  to  the  state  $355  million  and  to  the 
local  governments  the  lesser  sum  of  $295  million,  or  a  total  of 
$650  million  of  revenue  from  Florida's  own  sources.  To  that 
amount  must  be  added  the  outside  aid  of  $64  million  received 
from  the  federal  government.  The  total  revenue  of  all  Florida 
governments,  therefore,  became  $714  million  in  1955. 

Role  of  fiscal  aid. — The  $714  million  total  state  and  local  reve- 
nue, it  will  be  noted,  was  less  than  the  sum  of  state  and  local 
revenue  by  $144  million.  The  reason  for  this  difference  is  the 
exclusion  of  intergovernmental  aid  that  duplicated  the  Florida 
taxes  from  which  the  aid  was  paid.  Thus,  local  governments  were 
paid  $137  million  by  the  state  from  taxes  and  other  sources;  and 
local  governments  paid  $7  million  to  the  state  from  their  own 
sources.  A  total  of  $144  million  changed  hands  or  was  taken  from 
one  pocket  and  put  into  another  pocket  without  adding  to  the 
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taxpayer's  burden.  The  $144  million  was  counted  once,  of  course, 
in  reporting  the  sales,  gasoline,  and  other  taxes  from  which  the 
aid  was  paid;  but  to  prevent  counting  the  same  money  twice,  the 
duplicating  transfers  among  pockets  were  excluded. 

In  consequence,  the  fiscal  aid  included  in  aggregate  state  and 
local  revenue  was  restricted  to  federal  aid  of  $64  million,  or  un- 
der 9  per  cent  of  all  state  and  local  revenue.  Notwithstanding 
the  exclusion  of  duplicating  aid  when  reporting  total  state  and 
local  revenue,  the  reason  for  this  exclusion  disappears  when  re- 
porting separately  state  and  local  revenue.  When  considered  sep- 
arately, the  amount  of  fiscal  aid  was  nearly  17  per  cent  of  state 
sions.  Accordingly,  fiscal  aid  was  nearly  17  per  cent  of  state 
revenue  by  itself  and  almost  32  per  cent  of  local  revenue  by 
itself. 

Taxes  in  state  and  local  revenue. — State  taxes  of  $309  million, 
including  licenses,  were  not  far  from  half  again  as  large  as  local 
taxes  of  $214  million.  The  role  of  the  property  tax  shrank  when 
state  and  local  revenue  were  considered  together.  Instead  of  fur- 
nishing 42  per  cent  of  revenue,  as  was  the  case  for  local  govern- 
ments alone,  property  taxes  were  the  source  for  only  a  little  over 
one-fourth   (26.6  per  cent)   of  state  and  local  revenue. 

All  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  were  so  dominant  on  the  state 
level  as  to  produce  $238  million,  or  56  per  cent  of  state  revenue. 
On  the  local  level,  this  category  yielded  only  $15  million,  of 
which  most  was  from  city  utility  taxes.  Considering  the  two 
levels  together,  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  accounted  for  not 
much  more  than  one-third  (35.4  per  cent)  of  all  Florida  revenue. 
The  gasoline  and  motor  fuel  taxes,  as  is  well  known,  form  the 
largest  state  revenue  producer,  yielding  $82  million  in  1955,  or 
almost  one-fifth  of  state  revenue.  The  absence  of  local  gasoline 
taxes  had  the  exception  only  of  taxes  collected  by  Pensacola  and 
Port  St.  Joe,  producing  $274,000.  As  a  proportion  of  state  and 
local  revenue,  therefore,  gasoline  taxes  dropped  sharply  to  11.5 
per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  general  sales  tax  is  close  on  the  heels  of  the  gasoline 
tax  as  a  revenue  producer.  The  $74  million  from  this  source  in 
1955  accounted  for  as  much  as  17.4  per  cent  of  state  revenue  and 
as  little  as  10.4  per  cent  of  state  and  local  revenue.  Other  sales 
and  gross  receipts  taxes  consisted  of  alcoholic  beverage,  tobacco, 
insurance,  public  utility,  pari-mutuel,  and  miscellaneous  levies. 
Although  this  group  furnished  almost  one-fifth  of  state  revenue, 
the  proportion  shrank  to  13.5  per  cent  of  total  state  and  local 
revenue. 

Licenses  and  permits  were  important  to  each  governmental 
level,  totalling  $73  million  for  the  two  levels  combined.  As  a  pro- 
portion of  total  revenue,  this  class  accounted  for  as  little  as  4 
per  cent  locally  (largely  occupational  licenses)  and  as  much  as 
13  per  cent  for  the  state  (largely  motor  vehicle  licenses).  For  the 
two  levels  together,  licenses  and  permits  furnished  one-tenth  of 
all  revenue. 


Nontax  state  and  local  revenue. — The  popular  use  of  the 
term  "taxes"  as  synonymous  with  "revenue"  at  times  obscures  the 
importance  of  nontax  revenue  that  amounted  in  1955  to  $127 
million  to  Florida  governments.  Nearly  one-half  of  this  amount 
was  from  charges  for  general  functional  services,  which  are  col- 
lected by  state,  county,  and  city  governments.  Two  classes  of 
nontax  revenue  —  unemployment  compensation  and  public  em- 
employee  contributions — are  reserved  for  special  funds,  but  in  their 
absence  use  of  general  funds  would  be  necessary.  Itemized  in 
Table  2,  nontax  revenue  was  the  source  of  one-tenth  of  state  reve- 
nue, not  far  from  one-fifth  of  local  revenue,  and  one-sixth  of 
state  and  local  revenue. 

Changes  in  local  revenue,  1942-1955. — Total  local  revenue, 
as  Table  3  reveals,  grew  from  $98  million  in  1942  to  $255  million 
in  1950,  and  at  an  even  faster  rate  to  $432  million  in  1955.  An 
important  part  of  the  growth  is,  of  course,  from  fiscal  aid  which 
increased  from  $24  million  in  1942  to  $81  million  in  1950  and  to 
$137  million  in  1955.  Although  the  proportion  of  total  local  reve- 
nue from  fiscal  aid  rose  from  over  24  per  cent  in  1942  to  32  per 
cent  in  1950,  the  1955  proportion  was  virtually  identical  with  that 
in  1950.  The  remaining  revenue  represents  local  effort  to  pay  for 
services  through  locally  raised  revenue.  So  defined,  local  effort 
increased  from  $74  million  in  1942  to  $174  million  in  1950  and 
to  $295  million  in  1955. 

Property  taxes  displayed  two  trends  that  superficially  were  con- 
tradictory. In  amount,  local  property  taxes  grew  as  much  as  from 
$50  million  in  1942  to  $117  million  in  1950  and  to  $182  million 
in  1955.  Yet  as  a  proportion  of  total  local  revenue,  property  taxes 
decreased  from  nearly  51  per  cent  in  1942  to  46  per  cent  in  1950, 
and  shrank  further  to  42  per  cent  in  1955.  Both  fiscal  aid  and 
local  nonproperty  sources  whittled  down  the  property  tax  pro- 
portions. Nonetheless,  per  capita  local  propertv  taxes  grew  from 
$24  in  1942  to  $42  in  1950  and  to  $52  in  1955. 

Yet  the  vitality  of  the  property  tax  remains  unimpaired.  In  the 
search  for  a  balanced  tax  system,  property  taxes  remain  the  num- 
ber one  local  revenue  at  the  same  time  that  other  local  and  state 
sources  diversify  the  tax  base  and  prevent  the  excessive  taxation 
of  property  that  would  result  if  this  source  were  compelled  to 
bear  the  brunt  of  local  revenue  needs.  Consequently,  other  local 
taxes,  licenses,  service  charges,  and  other  revenue  grew  from  $24 
million  in  1942  to  $113  million  in  1955,  while  fiscal  aid  rose  from 
$24  million  to  $137  million  between  the  same  two  years. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  local  revenue  differed,  of  course,  between 
the  amount  of  revenue  and  per  capita  revenue  that  adjusts  for 
population  expansion.  In  amount,  local  revenue  grew  160  per  cent 
from  1942  to  1950,  and  69  per  cent  from  1950  to  1955.  Per  capita 
local  revenue  mounted  from  $47  in  1942  to  $92  in  1950  and  to 
$122  in  1955.  The  much  slower  rate  of  growth  on  a  per  capita 
basis  was  96  per  cent  between  1942  and  1950  and  33  per  cent 
between  1950  and  1955. 
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Changes  in  state  revenue,  1942-1955.  —  State  revenue  in 
growth  closely  paralled  the  local  increase.  From  $82  million  in  1942, 
state  revenue  rose  to  $240  million  in  1950  and  to  $426  million  in 
1955.  On  a  per  capita  basis,  the  rise  for  the  same  years  was  from 
$40  to  $87  and  to  $121.  Rates  of  increase  for  state  revenue, 
whether  on  the  basis  of  amounts  or  per  capitas,  were  larger  than 
for  local  revenue.  The  state  revenue  increase  was  large  for  the 
various  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes,  supplemented  by  other 
revenues. 

Changes  in  state  and  local  revenue,  1942-1955. — All  Florida 
governments  collected  revenue  of  $156  million  in  1942,  $412  mil- 
lion in  1950,  and  $714  million  in  1955.  Thus,  the  rise  in  amount 
Was  164  per  cent  for  the  eight  years  from  1942  to  1950,  and  73 
per  cent  for  the  five  years  from  1950  to  1955.  Even  on  a  per 
capita  basis  the  rise  was  large  from  $75  in  1942  to  $149  in  1950 
and  to  $202  in  1955.  By  rate  of  increase,  per  capita  state  and 
local  revenue  almost  doubled  between  1942  and  1950,  and  rose 
by  more  than  one-third  from  1950  to  1955.  Although  state  taxes 
accounted  for  the  largest  increase  of  any  category,  local  property 
taxes  and  nontax  revenue  also  absorbed  an  important  part  of  the 
growth,  thereby  spreading  the  revenue  rise  over  diverse  sources 
of  revenue. 

As  the  foregoing  record  attests,  the  annual  average  rate  of 
revenue  increase  was  much  larger  from  1942  to  1950  than  from 
1950  to  1955.  In  the  former  period,  per  capita  revenue  grew  an 
average  of  12.2  per  cent  annually  for  the  state  and  localities  com- 
bined, and  a  little  above  that  per  cent  for  the  state  and  a  little 
below  for  the  localities.  In  the  latter  period,  per  capita  revenue 
rose  by  an  annual  average  of  7.2  per  cent  for  the  state  and  lo- 
calities, and  a  little  above  that  per  cent  for  the  state  and  a  little 
below  for  the  localities.  If  the  same  rate  of  growth  (computed 
from  the  1950  base)  is  continued,  Florida  will  require  in  the  bi- 
ennium  1957-59  over  14  per  cent  more  revenue  per  capita  for  both 
state  and  local  governments.  In  terms  of  the  amount  of  revenue, 
as  contrasted  to  per  capita  revenue,  the  continuance  of  the  1950-55 
trend  would  mean  39  per  cent  more  state  and  local  revenue  for 
the  1957-59  biennium. 

Weight  of  revenue  load. — The  three  key  years  employed  for 
comparison  have  been  in  different  periods  of  expansion  of  Flori- 
da's economy.  To  relate  public  revenue  to  the  personal  income 
of  residents,  the  calendar  years  in  the  tabulation  below  are  most 
suitable  in  indicating  taxpaying  ability  for  the  fiscal  years  that 
overlap  calendar  years  by  six  months. 

PERSONAL   INCOME   OF   FLORIDA   RESIDENTS 


Calendar  Year 

Amount  (millions) 

Per  Capita 

1941 

$1,211 

$   597 

1949 

3,210 

1,203 

1954 

5,313 

1,506 
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The  pronounced  rise  in  personal  income  made  possible  the 
previously  described  growth  in  the  revenue  of  Florida's  govern- 
ments. As  the  best  single  test  of  the  weight  of  revenue  loads, 
total  and  major  revenue  sources  are  expressed  in  Table  4  as  a 
percentage  of  the  personal  income  from  which  taxes  are  paid. 
Aggregate  state  and  local  revenue  was  virtually  the  same  percent- 
age of  personal  income — a  little  below  13  per  cent — in  1942  and 
1950,  despite  the  large  public  revenue  expansion  between  those 
years;  and  the  ratio  was  not  much  over  13  per  cent  in  1955.  The 
same  conclusion  that  the  revenue  load  was  very  similar  in  all 
three  years  can  be  drawn  concerning  revenue  from  own  sources, 
which  excludes  federal  aid.  So  defined,  state  and  local  revenue 
as  a  ratio  to  personal  income  was  under  12  per  cent  in  1942  and 
1950,  and  only  a  little  above  12  per  cent  in  1955. 

TABLE  4.— STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  REVENUE  AS  A 

PERCENTAGE  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME  OF  RESIDENTS: 

1942,  1950,  AND  1955 


Source  of 

Percentag 

e  Change 

Revenue 

1942 

1950 

1955 

in  Ratios 

1942-50 

1950-55 

Total 

12.88% 

12.83% 

13.44% 

-     .4% 

4.8% 

Revenue  from  own  sources 

11.97 

11.49 

12.24 

-  4.0 

6.5 

Property  taxes 

4.29 

3.80 

3.58 

-11.4 

-  5.8 

Other  taxes 

5.86 

6.32 

6.27 

7.8 

-    .8 

Other  revenue 

1.82 

1.37 

2.39 

-24.7 

74.5 

Fiscal  aid 

.91 

1.34 

1.20 

47.3 

-10.4 

The  main  shift  has  been  in  the  decrease  of  the  burden  of  prop- 
erty taxes.  As  a  percentage  of  personal  income,  property  taxes 
became  constantly  smaller  during  the  period.  In  contrast,  other 
state  and  local  taxes  and  nontax  revenue  increased  moderately  as 
percentages  of  personal  income,  offsetting  the  property  tax  de- 
cline. 
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INTERYEAR  AND  INTERSTATE  COMPARISONS  OF 
FLORIDA'S  STATE  REVENUES  (PAGES  14-35) 

An  analysis  of  significant  revenue  trends  and  of  Florida's  relative 
position  among  the  regions  and  states 


SUMMARY  OF  FLORIDA  STATE  TAXES, 
BY  TYPE  OF  TAX  (PAGES  36-52) 

An  identification  and  explanation  of  Florida's  principal  taxes, 

licenses,  and  fees,  summarizing  the  characteristics 

of  each  type 
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GROWTH  OF  THE   FLORIDA   ECONOMY 

With  a  population  estimated  at  3,683,000  on  July  1,  1955,  Flori- 
da is  not  only  a  rapidly  growing  state  but  has  become  one  of  the 
larger  states,  ranking  14th  among  the  48  states.  This  state  had 
ranked  20th  in  population  in  1950  and  27th  in  1940,  with  1,879,000 
residents.  As  its  share  of  the  national  income,  Florida  received 
$5,923  million  in  personal  income  in  1955,  or  1.9  per  cent  of  the 
national  total.  Per  capita  personal  income  of  Florida  residents 
amounted  to  $1,608,  ranking  Florida  26th  among  all  the  states.  In 
1940,  per  capita  personal  income  in  Florida  was  only  $468  and 
the  state  ranked  29th  in  that  respect,  receiving  1.6  per  cent  of 
the  national  total. 

Total  revenue  of  Florida  state  government  was  $418,330,000  in 
1955,  in  contrast  to  $61,808,000  in  1939,  or  about  one-seventh 
the  1955  amount.  Yet  between  1940  and  1955,  total  state  revenue 
increased  only  from  6.98  per  cent  to  7.06  per  cent  of  the  state 
personal  income.  Contributing  to  the  small  size  of  this  rise  in  the 
tax  burden  were  the  facts  that  population  grew  96  per  cent  during 
the  same  period,  and  personal  income  was  503  per  cent  greater 
in  1955  than  in  1940. 

In  other  aspects  of  her  economy,  Florida  exhibited  tremendous 
growth  during  the  past  16  years.  Average  daily  attendance  in 
public  school  increased  from  328,000  in  1940  to  634,000  in  1955, 
or  nearly  double  in  number.  Motor  vehicle  registrations  grew 
from  579,000  in  1940  to  1,801,000  in  1955,  a  rise  of  211  per  cent. 

Bank  deposits  increased  from  $454,000,000  in  1940  to  $2,955,- 
000,000  in  1954,  or  551  per  cent.  Wholesale  and  retail  trade  each 
expanded  by  550  per  cent  between  1939  and  1954.  Service  trades 
in  the  same  period  soared  1,618  per  cent.  Value  added  to  prod- 
ucts by  the  manufacturing  process  increased  from  $116,000,000 
in  1939  to  $691,000,000  in  1954,  a  rise  of  496  per  cent.  Value  of 
agricultural  products  grew  from  $132,000,000  in  1939  to  $604,- 
000,000  in  1955,  an  increase  of  358  per  cent. 

Each  facet  of  the  Florida  economy  mentioned  here  has  demon- 
strated substantial  growth  during  the  past  16  years.  Population 
and  school  attendance  nearly  doubled.  Most  of  the  financial  seg- 
ments of  Florida  were  multiplied  approximately  six  times. 
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TABLE  6. 


-STATE  TAX  PATTERNS  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF  STATES 
USING  EACH  TYPE  OF  TAX,  BY  REGIONS 


New 

Mid- 

Southeast 

Type  of  Tax 

Total 

Eng- 

dle 

Flori-  I 

Oth- 

South- 

Cen- 

North- 

Far 

No. 

land 

East 

da     1 

ers 

west 

tral 

west 

West 

Sales  and  gross  receipts 

General  sales 

33 

3 

3 

1 

8 

3 

6 

6 

3 

Motor  fuels 

48 

6 

6 

1 

10 

4 

8 

9 

4 

Alcoholic  beverages 

48 

6 

6 

1 

10 

4 

8 

9 

4 

Tobacco  products 

41 

6 

5 

1 

8 

4 

7 

8 

2 

Insurance  premiums 

48 

6 

6 

1 

10 

4 

8 

9 

4 

Public  utilities 

36 

4 

4 

1 

7 

4 

5 

8 

3 

Pari-mutuels 

24 

4 

5 

1 

3 

2 

3 

2 

4 

Amusement  admissions 

32 

4 

5 

1 

8 

2 

5 

4 

3 

Soft  drinks 

3 

1 

2 

Restaurant  meals 

1 

1 

Other  commodities 

and  services 

28 

3 

3 

1 

7 

3 

4 

5 

2 

Licenses 

Motor  vehicles 

48 

6 

6 

1 

10 

4 

8 

9 

4 

Motor  vehicle  operators 

48 

6 

6 

1 

10 

4 

8 

9 

4 

Corporations  in  general 

48 

6 

6 

1 

10 

4 

8 

9 

4 

Public  utilities 

28 

2 

5 

1 

5 

2 

7 

4 

2 

Alcoholic  beverages 

48 

6 

6 

1 

10 

4 

8 

9 

4 

Chain  stores 

15 

2 

6' 

1 

3 

3 

Amusements 

34 

5 

4 

1 

7 

3 

7 

5 

2 

Occupations  and 

businesses  n.e.c. 

48 

6 

6 

1 

10 

4 

8 

9 

4 

Hunting  and  fishing 

48 

6 

6 

1 

10 

4 

8 

9 

4 

Other  licenses 

29 

4 

6 

1 

2 

6 

6 

4 

Individual  income 

31 

3 

3 

10 

3 

4 

6 

2 

Corporation  income 

33 

4 

3 

10 

3 

4 

7 

2 

Property 

45 

5 

6 

1 

9 

3 

8 

9 

4 

Death  and  gift 

47 

6 

6 

1 

10 

4 

8 

9 

3 

Severance 

25 

1 

1 

6 

3 

4 

7 

3 

Polls 

9 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

Documents  and  stock 

transfers 

13 

1 

3 

1 

5 

1 

1 



1 

Other  n.e.c. 

10 

1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Source:    U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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STATE  TAX   PATTERNS 

Although  the  48  states  are  diverse,  they  also  are  similar.  This 
is  nowhere  more  true  than  in  state  tax  revenues.  Some  taxes  are 
used  by  all  states,  some  by  only  a  few.  Occasionally  a  tax  is 
found  only  in  certain  regions  of  the  country.  Listed  in  Table 
6  are  the  principal  categories  of  taxes  on  which  the  U.S.  Bureau 
of  the  Census  reports  collections  in  a  uniform  manner  for  all 
states. 

Certain  types  of  taxes  may  be  called  popular  because  they  are 
used  by  all  states.  Three  types  of  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes 
are  used  in  all  states;  these  are  motor  fuels,  alcoholic  beverages, 
and  insurance  premiums  taxes.  In  addition,  six  types  of  licenses 
are  found  in  the  tax  systems  of  all  states — motor  vehicles,  motor 
vehicle  operators,  corporations  in  general,  alcoholic  beverages, 
occupations  and  businesses,  and  hunting  and  fishing  licenses. 
Every  state  except  Nevada  employs  death  and  gift  taxation,  al- 
though in  several  states  the  tax  applies  to  estates  only.  Forty- 
five  states,  excluding  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island,  and  Tennessee, 
tax  some  forms  of  property,  often  only  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Other  types  of  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  widely  used  in- 
clude tobacco  products  (41  states),  public  utilities  receipts  (3b 
states),  general  sales  (33  states),  and  amusement  admissions  (32 
states).  Licenses  on  amusements  are  employed  in  34  states.  Cor- 
poration income  taxes  are  found  in  33  states,  and  individual  in- 
come taxes  in  31  states. 

Several  forms  of  selective  sales  taxes,  such  as  those  on  restau- 
rant meals  and  soft  drinks,  are  used  by  very  few  states.  Only 
nine  states  employ  a  poll  tax,  13  tax  documents  and  stock  trans- 
fers, and  15  levy  some  type  of  chain  store  tax. 

Florida  employs  all  the  forms  of  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes 
listed,  except  those  on  soft  drinks  and  restaurant  meals.  However, 
both  these  items  are  included  in  the  base  of  the  general  sales 
tax.  Every  variety  of  license  listed  in  the  table  is  used  in  Florida. 
Among  the  remaining  forms  of  taxes,  Florida  omits  the  poll  tax 
( a  minor  source  wherever  employed )  and  taxes  on  individual  and 
corporation  incomes.  Both  the  latter  are  frequently  major  reve- 
nue sources  among  the  35  states  that  tax  either  or  both  forms  of 
income.  Nineteen  states  tax  both  general  sales  and  individual  in- 
comes. Florida  and  13  other  states  that  tax  general  sales  do  not 
tax  individual  incomes. 
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CHANGES  IN  REVENUE  OF  ALL  STATES:  1946  TO  1955 

The  accompanying  Table  7  compares  Florida's  revenue  system 
between  1946  and  1955  with  two  groups  of  states,  those  in  the 
Southeast  and  the  37  states  outside  the  Southeast.  During  this 
postwar  period,  Florida  and  other  states  have  experienced  popu- 
lation growth,  considerable  increase  in  real  private  income,  and 
increases  in  price  levels  that  have  reduced  the  buying  power  of 
the  dollar. 

Florida's  total  state  revenue  increased  from  $148,351,000  in 
1946  to  $425,887,000  in  1955,  a  rise  of  187.1  per  cent.  This  was 
a  more  rapid  rate  of  growth  than  was  experienced  by  other  south- 
eastern states  (172.9  per  cent),  and  even  more  rapid  than  the  rate 
in  states  outside  the  Southeast  (132.9  per  cent).  General  revenue 
grew  faster  in  Florida  than  insurance  trust  revenue,  which  was 
true  in  both  regions  compared.  The  remaining  revenue  com- 
ponent excluded  from  general  revenue  totals  is  liquor  store  reve- 
nue, which  is  absent  in  the  Florida  revenue  system. 

As  components  of  general  revenue,  intergovernmental  revenue 
and  charges  and  miscellaneous  sources  were  the  most  rapidly 
changing  sources  in  Florida,  rising  by  371.1  per  cent  and  209.^ 
per  cent,  respectively,  between  1946  and  1955.  Taxes,  which  were 
nearly  three-fourths  of  total  revenue  in  1955,  increased  from 
$111,066,000  in  1946  to  $309,312,000  in  1955,  or  178.5  per  cent. 

Among  the  types  of  taxes  employed  by  Florida,  sales  and  gross 
receipts  taxes  increased  most  rapidly,  amounting  to  $237,783,000 
in  1955.  This  source  represented  more  than  one-half  of  total 
state  revenue  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  total  state  taxes  in 
Florida.  The  increase  of  187.1  per  cent  in  sales  and  gross  re- 
ceipts is,  therefore,  more  significant  than  the  larger  percentage 
growth  during  the  same  period  exhibited  either  in  intergovern- 
mental revenue  or  in  charges  and  miscellaneous  revenues.  Much 
of  this  187.1  per  cent  increase  was  due  to  the  introduction  during 
this  period  of  general  sales  taxation,  since  the  selective  sales  tax 
yield  rose  only  97.7  per  cent. 

Licenses  increased  from  $21,521,000  in  1946  to  $55,829,000  in 

1955,   a  growth  of   159.4  per   cent.     Other   taxes,  amounting  to 

$6,715,000  in  1946,  enlarged  by  133.8  per  cent  to  $15,700,000  in 
1955. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  total  state  revenue  and  in  most  of  the 
main  components  of  revenue  was  greater  in  Florida  during  this 
period  than  in  other  southeastern  states  and  in  states  outside  the 
Southeast.  Florida  increased  selective  sales  taxes  by  a  smaller 
percentage  than  did  either  of  the  other  regions.  Intergovernmen- 
tal revenue  in  Florida  rose  less  than  in  other  southeastern  states, 
but  more  than  in  states  outside  the  Southeast.  Charges  and  mis- 
cellaneous sources  in  Florida  grew  more  slowly  than  in  either  of 
the  other  regions. 
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TABLE  8. 


■PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  REVENUE  IN  ALL  STATES; 
1946  AND  1955 


Oth 

er 

States 

Source  of  Revenue 

Florida 

Southeastern 

Outside 

States 

Southeast 

1946 

1955 

1946 

1955 

1946 

1955 

Total  revenue 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

General  revenue 

90.5 

93.8 

86.6 

91.9 

77.9 

83.8 

Taxes 

74.9 

72.6 

67.2 

62.0 

61.3 

60.7 

Sales  and  gross  receipts 

55.8 

55.8 

40.4 

39.9 

34.1 

35.0 

General  sales 

17.4 

7.6 

14.4 

12.3 

13.7 

Selective  sales 

55.8 

38.5 

32.9 

25.5 

21.8 

21.3 

Licenses 

14.5 

13.1 

9.0 

7.0 

10.0 

10.0 

Income 

11.0 

9.9 

10.7 

9.9 

Individual 

5.0 

6.0 

5.0 

5.9 

Corporation 

6.0 

3.9 

5.6 

4.0 

Other  taxes 

4.5 

3.7 

6.8 

5.1 

6.6 

5.9 

Intergovernmental  revenue 

11.4 

16.6 

12.0 

19.3 

10.7 

15.0 

Charges  and  miscellaneous 

4.2 

4.6 

7.4 

10.7 

5.9 

8.1 

Liquor  stores 

2.0 

.8 

1.7 

1.5 

Insurance  trust 

9.5 

6.2 

11.3 

7.2 

20.4 

14.7 

Source:     U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  REVENUE  IN  ALL  STATES: 
1946  AND   1955 

The  relative  dependence  on  different  revenue  sources  by  Flori- 
da, other  southeastern  states,  and  states  outside  the  Southeast  is 
compared  in  Table  8. 

A  slight  decline  in  the  percentage  of  revenue  from  taxes  oc- 
curred between  1946  and  1955  in  Florida,  and  in  the  two  other 
regions.  This  decline  was  more  than  offset  in  all  three  regions 
by  the  rising  importance  of  intergovernmental  revenue.  This 
source  in  1955  represented  16.6  per  cent  of  Florida's  total  state 
revenue. 

The  most  striking  change  in  the  relative  importance  of  taxes 
in  Florida  was  the  addition  of  the  general  sales  tax,  enacted  in 
1949.  Representing  17.4  per  cent  of  revenue  in  1955,  the  rise 
of  this  tax  exactly  offset  the  relative  decline  in  selective  sales 
taxes.  In  consequence,  all  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  remain- 
ed 55.8  per  cent  of  total  state  revenue  in  1955  as  in  1946.  Nearly 
the  same  trend  occurred  in  the  other  two  regions,  where  increases 
in  general  sales  tax  collections  approximately  cancelled  the  rela- 
tive declines  in  the  percentage  of  total  revenue  from  selective 
sales  taxes. 

Licenses  decreased  slightly  in  the  Florida  revenue  system  from 
14.5  per  cent  of  total  state  revenue  in  1946  to  13.1  per  cent  in 
1955.  They  also  declined  in  other  southeastern  states,  but  re- 
mained at  10  per  cent  of  revenue  in  states  outside  the  Southeast. 

Income  taxes  on  individuals  and  corporations  are  not  utilized 
in  Florida,  but  have  represented  approximately  10  per  cent  of 
revenue  in  both  the  Southeast  and  other  states.  In  both  regions, 
the  percentage  of  revenue  decreased  for  corporation  income  taxes 
and  decreased  for  individual  income  taxes.  General  sales  taxes 
have  grown  more  rapidly  in  this  period,  and  now  represent  larger 
portions  of  total  revenue  than  do  income  taxes  in  both  the  South- 
east and  the  non-Southeast. 

Charges  and  miscellaneous  revenues  have  increased  in  relative 
importance  in  the  Florida  revenue  system  by  a  small  proportion 
and  by  somewhat  larger  proportions  in  the  other  two  regions. 
Insurance  fund  revenue,  derived  from  contributions  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  public  employee  retirement,  was  pro- 
portionally less  important  in  Florida  than  either  in  the  other 
southeastern  states  or  in  states  outside  the  southeast. 
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COMPARATIVE  PER  CAPITA  REVENUE  OF  ALL  STATES: 
1946  AND   1955 

Because  of  population  growth  between  1946  and  1955,  aggre- 
gate amounts  of  revenue  collected  require  adjustment  by  present- 
ing them  as  amounts  per  capita.  Table  9  shows  total  state  reve- 
nue and  its  various  components  as  per  capita  amounts  in  1946 
and  1955  for  Florida,  other  southeastern  states,  and  states  outside 
the  Southeast. 

Florida  total  state  revenue  in  1946  was  $60.18  per  capita,  com- 
pared with  $44.32  in  other  southeastern  states  and  $64.16  in  states 
outside  the  Southeast.  In  1955,  per  capita  total  state  revenue  in 
Florida  had  increased  100.6  per  cent  from  1946  and  was  $120.75, 
in  contrast  to  $106.76  in  other  southeastern  states  and  $121.00  in 
states  outside  the  Southeast. 

General  revenue  per  capita  in  Florida  increased  less  than  other 
southeastern  states.  Amounting  to  $113.26  in  Florida  in  1955, 
general  revenue  in  other  southeastern  states  was  only  $98.14  per 
capita  and  $101.45  in  states  outside  the  Southeast. 

Florida  taxes  per  capita  were  higher  than  the  two  other  re- 
gions in  1946  and  1955.  The  highest  percentage  change,  however, 
was  in  other  southeastern  states.  Florida  taxes  per  capita  increas- 
ed from  $45.06  to  $87.70  in  this  period.  In  other  southeastern 
states,  the  change  was  from  $29.77  to  $66.17  per  capita;  and  in 
states  outside  the  Southeast,  per  capita  amounts  rose  from  $39.32 
in  1946  to  $73.48  in  1955. 

Florida  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  amounted  to  $67.42  per 
capita  in  1955;  this  was  well  above  the  corresponding  amounts  in 
the  other  areas.  Florida's  per  capita  amounts  of  both  general  sales 
taxes  and  selective  sales  taxes  exceeded  those  of  the  other  regions 
by  considerable  margins  in  1955.  The  same  was  true  of  selective 
sales  taxes  in  1946,  when  Florida  had  no  general  sales  tax. 

Licenses  per  capita  in  Florida  exceeded  those  of  the  other  two 
regions  by  considerable  margins,  though  the  rates  of  increase 
were  rather  similar  in  all  regions. 

Florida's  intergovernmental  revenue  amounted  to  $6.88  per 
capita  in  1946,  compared  with  $5.34  per  capita  in  other  south- 
eastern states  and  $6.88  in  states  outside  the  Southeast.  In  1955, 
Florida's  per  capita  amount  was  $20.04,  while  corresponding  fig- 
ures were  $20.57  in  other  southeastern  states  and  $18.15  in  states 
outside  the  Southeast. 

Charges  and  miscellaneous  revenues  grew  in  Florida  from  $2.55 
per  capita  in  1946  to  $5.52  in  1955.  Florida's  charges  and  miscel- 
laneous revenues  in  1955  were  well  below  the  per  capita  amounts 
of  $11.40  in  other  southeastern  states  and  $9.83  in  states  outside 
the  Southeast. 

Insurance  trust  revenue  increased  in  Florida  from  $5.70  per 
capita  in  1946  to  $7.49  per  capita  in  1955.  This  was  a  smaller  rate 
of  growth  than  in  either  of  the  other  regions.  In  states  outside 
the  Southeast,  insurance  trust  revenue  was  considerably  larger. 
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table:  10. 


-PER  CAPITA  REVENUE  OF  48  STATES  FROM  MAJOR  SOURCES 
BY  STATE  LEVELS  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA:  1955 


Inter- 

Charges 

States  Grouped 

Per 

Major   Class 

Taxes 

gov- 

and 

by   Personal 

Capita 
Perso- 

Total 
Reve- 

Total 
Taxes 

ern- 
ment- 

Mis- 

Income 

Gen- 

Selec- 

cel- 

Per  Capita 

nal 

nue 

eral 

tive 

In- 

al 

lane- 

Income 

Sales 

Sales 

comes 

Reve- 
nue 

ous 

United  States 

$1,770 

$118.35 

$  72.43 

$16.44 

$26.47 

$11.42 

$18.64 

$10.03 

Over  $2,000 

2,158 

131.83 

79.92 

20.09 

25.68 

16.16 

16.49 

8.95 

Nevada 

2,414 

231.63 

97.12 

60.82 

49.36 

32.43 

Delaware 

2,372 

180.39 

110.03 

33.20 

33.83 

22.45 

42.78 

Connecticut 

2,361 

118.02 

79.40 

27.17 

27.07 

10.61 

10.12 

10.44 

New  Jersey 

2,219 

93.54 

44.90 

25.69 

10,38 

9.92 

New  York 

2,163 

124.77 

75.84 

24.31 

36.31 

13.38 

5.20 

California 

2,162 

176.47 

106.75 

39728 

28.44 

19.19 

26.35 

14.77 

Illinois 

2,155 

86.57 

60.03 

22.36 

26.28 

12.84 

3.36 

Michigan 

2,017 

139.13 

91.90 

42.85 

21.19 

16.06 

10.71 

$1,751    -  $2,000 

1,878 

124.27 

68.63 

15.71 

26.20 

8.63 

15.49 

7.87 

Ohio 

1,983 

112.78 

66.99 

23.06 

27.13 

13.40 

6.09 

Washington 

1,949 

195.74 

115.96 

60.71 

34.75 

24.00 

14.34 

Maryland 

1,940 

106.82 

76.58 

13.42 

31.36 

18.02 

11.45 

9.42 

Massachusetts 

1,922 

114.74 

69.93 

26.71 

22.20 

21.43 

4.48 

Indiana 

1,834 

90.88 

59.98 

24.27 

21.10 

11.19 

10.57 

Rhode  Island 

1,823 

123.93 

70.03 

16.67 

33.86 

7.44 

17.11 

5.78 

Pennsylvania 

1,785 

98.90 

57.26 

5.69 

23.72 

8.91 

12.07 

6.76 

Wyoming 

1,779 

220.92 

103.31 

29.25 

31.88 

66.35 

32.64 

Oregon 

1,757 

148.11 

79.16 

23.08 

34.'64 

26.03 

12.08 

$1,501    -   $1,750 

1,636 

111.26 

68.62 

10.67 

26.44 

9.20 

21.22 

11.15 

Missouri 

1,747 

90.76 

55.39 

22.67 

13.44 

6.72 

25.50 

3.20 

Montana 

1,729 

151.07 

67.17 

34.14 

11.12 

37.67 

18.48 

Wisconsin 

1,706 

110.77 

73.59 

21.58 

32.41 

15.31 

9.19 

Kansas 

1,689 

109.83 

71.44 

24.97 

23.98 

8.23 

22.99 

8.62 

Colorado 

1,686 

146.66 

88.51 

24.67 

25.12 

15.86 

31.90 

16.28 

Iowa 

1,667 

115.87 

74.24 

24.64 

22.62 

9.08 

22.49 

8.45 

Minnesota 

1,644 

124,33 

78.35 

30.62 

22.54 

20.12 

16.06 

Nebraska 

1,635 

86.77 

50.26 

29.82 

21.23 

11.28 

New  Hampshire 

1,605 

109.67 

50.10 

26.62 

2.59 

19.67 

11.89 

Arizona 

1,582 

153.36 

86.54 

29.34 

27.35 

11.35 

25.35 

16.92 

Texas 

1,574 

97.02 

57.68 

25.69 

18.31 

15.63 

Florida 

1,506 

120.75 

87.70 

20.99 

46.43 

20.04 

5.52 

$1,251    -  $1,500 

1,420 

148.88 

80.35 

14.57 

31.68 

1014 

25.86 

22.86 

Maine 

1,492 

120.33 

66.18 

16.26 

32.53 

22.41 

10.80 

Utah 

1,483 

133.14 

72.13 

24.73 

23.69 

11.64 

29.01 

12,56 

Virginia 
Oklahoma 

1,480 

88.86 

57.96 

25.32 

17.74 

10.42 

11.95 

1,466 

151.54 

96.80 

21.27 

36.21 

8.55 

33.45 

14.74 

Idaho 

1,433 

134.93 

63.60 

30.71 

13.49 

36.89 

14.27 

Vermont 

1,408 

116.77 

72.02 

32.27 

18.55 

25.05 

4.62 

New  Mexico 

1,387 

190.32 

103.10 

35.70 

31.69 

4.76 

39.20 

40.62 

South  Dakota 

1,332 

111.10 

60.15 

18.99 

28.44 

.26 

28.85 

20.40 

Louisiana 

1,302 

196.90 

105.31 

22.49 

38.84 

6.64 

32.96 

48.85 
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TABLE  10.— PER  CAPITA  REVENUE  OF  48  STATES  FROM  MAJOR  SOURCES 
BY  STATE  LEVELS  OF  PERSONAL  INCOME  PER  CAPITA:    1955—  (Continued) 


Inter- 

Charges 

States  Grouped 

Per 

Major   Classes   o 

gov- 

and 

by   Personal 

Capita 
Perso- 

Total 
Reve- 

Total 
Taxes 

ern- 
ment- 

Mis- 

Income 

Gen- 

Selec- 

cel- 

Per  Capita 

nal 

nue 

eral 

tive 

In- 

al 

lane- 

Income 

Sales 

Sales 

comes 

Reve- 
nue 

OU9 

$1,101    -  $1#250 

1,182 

103.44 

63.55 

18.23 

25.79 

9.47 

19.74 

7.68 

Georgia 

1,237 

104.16 

65.33 

29.69 

24.48 

7.40 

24.10 

6.27 

West  Virginia 

1,232 

104.01 

63.57 

31.72 

21.07 

18.18 

5.47 

Kentucky 

1,216 

84.72 

54.46 

28.83 

14.72 

17.27 

5.26 

Tennessee 

1,212 

93.67 

60.90 

16.39 

26.59 

5.36 

20.35 

3.82 

North  Carolina 

1,190 

107.76 

72.76 

13.81 

27.50 

17.75 

16.35 

7.66 

North  Dakota 

1,186 

150.91 

72.34 

20.56 

24.20 

5.81 

25.42 

43.33 

Alabama 

1,091 

95.48 

54.38 

19.61 

20.19 

5.85 

21.79 

8.94 

South  Carolina 

1,063 

106.08 

69.10 

20.55 

31.47 

10.69 

18.56 

9.16 

Up  to  $1,000 

922 

95.10 

59.26 

17.34 

25.03 

6.74 

24.92 

6.46 

Arkansas 

979 

96.90 

59.78 

16.77 

25.36 

6.73 

25.70 

6.14 

Mississippi 

873 

93.57 

58.82 

17.81 

24.76 

6.74 

24.27 

6.74 

Source:     U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


PER  CAPITA  REVENUE  OF  48  STATES:   1955 

When  the  states  are  arranged  by  classes  of  per  capita  personal 
income  of  residents,  as  in  Table  10,  total  state  revenue  per  capita 
ranged  downward  from  $131.83  in  the  highest  income  group  to 
$95.10  in  the  lowest  income  group.  The  average  revenue  of  all 
states  was  $118.35  per  capita.  The  income  group  having  per  capi- 
ta personal  income  between  $1,251  and  $1,500  was  the  highest  of 
all  groups  in  total  state  revenue  per  capita  ($148.88).  One  ex- 
planation of  this  variation  is  that  eight  of  the  nine  states  in  this 
group  are  among  the  27  states  where  state  revenue  exceeded  local 
revenue  in  amount. 

Florida's  total  state  revenue  per  capita  ($120.75)  was  above 
the  average  for  the  personal  income  group  $1,501  to  $1,750  per 
capita,  of  which  this  state  was  a  member.  Her  personal  income 
level,  however,  was  the  lowest  in  that  group  of  12  states.  On  a 
per  capita  basis,  of  the  28  states  whose  personal  income  exceeded 
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Florida's  $1,506,  state  revenue  was  higher  in  13  and  lower  in  15 
than  in  Florida.  Among  the  19  states  whose  per  capita  personal 
income  was  below  that  of  Florida,  six  states  collected  more  reve- 
nue per  capita  than  did  Florida  and  13  collected  less. 

Florida  total  state  revenue  per  capita  was  nearly  the  same  as 
the  national  average,  although  her  personal  income  per  capita  was 
well  below  the  national  average.  Among  28  states  with  higher 
per  capita  personal  income  than  Florida,  13  had  higher  per  capita 
state  revenue  and  eight  devoted  a  higher  percentage  of  personal 
income  to  state  revenue  than  Florida's  8  per  cent.  Among  the  19 
states  with  lower  per  capita  personal  income  than  Florida,  six 
had  higher  per  capita  total  revenue  and  16  devoted  a  higher  per- 
centage of  personal  income  to  state  revenue  than  did  Florida. 

Taxes,  as  a  major  component  of  state  revenue,  represented 
$72.43  per  capita  for  the  nation.  They  varied  from  $79.92  per 
capita  in  the  highest  personal  income  group  to  $59.26  per  capita 
in  the  lowest  income  group.  Florida  taxes  amounted  to  $87.70 
per  capita,  an  amount  that  exceeded  all  but  one  of  the  states  in 
the  same  personal  income  group. 

Among  the  28  states  with  higher  per  capita  personal  income 
than  Florida,  only  seven  raised  larger  amounts  of  taxes  per  capita 
than  did  Florida.  Among  the  19  states  with  lower  per  capita 
personal  income,  only  three  raised  larger  amounts  of  taxes  per 
capita  than  did   Florida. 

Three  major  varieties  of  taxes  are  used  by  states — general  sales, 
selective  sales,  and  income  taxes.  Florida  uses  the  first  two,  but 
use  of  the  third  is  prohibited  constitutionally.  Per  capita  general 
sales  taxes  showed  little  correlation  with  levels  of  per  capita  per- 
sonal income.  Amounts  varied  from  $60.71  per  capita  in  Washing- 
ton to  $5.69  in  Pennsylvania.  Florida  collected  $20.99  per  capita 
from  the  general  sales  tax,  an  amount  that  was  exceeded  by  13 
states  with  higher  per  capita  personal  incomes  and  by  six  states 
with  lower  per  capita  incomes. 

Selective  sales  taxes  were  less  variable  among  the  different 
classes  of  per  capita  personal  income  than  were  general  sales 
taxes.  The  highest  amount  was  that  of  Nevada  with  $60.82,  fol- 
lowed by  Florida  with  $46.43  per  capita.  Forty-six  other  states 
collected  per  capita  amounts  ranging  downward  to  $13.44  in 
Missouri. 

Intergovernmental  revenue  in  Florida  amounted  to  $20.04  per 
capita  in  1955.  This  was  slightly  above  the  national  average  of 
$18.64  per  capita.  Twenty-nine  states  received  larger  amounts  of 
intergovernmental  revenue  per  capita  than  Florida.  Fifteen  of 
these  were  above  Florida  in  per  capita  personal  income,  and  14 
were  below. 

Charges  and  miscellaneous  revenues  in  Florida  in  1955  were 
$5.52  per  capita.  The  national  average  was  $10.03,  or  nearly  dou- 
ble the  Florida  amount.  In  other  states,  the  per  capita  amounts 
ranged  from  $42.78  to  $3.20. 
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EFFECT  OF   PRICE  LEVEL  CHANGES:  1946  TO  1955 

Price  level  changes  during  the  period  1946  to  1955  must  be 
taken  into  account  for  an  accurate  portrayal  of  revenue  changes 
in  these  postwar  years.  No  price  index  for  adjusting  the  buying 
power  of  the  dollar  is  suitable  for  all  purposes.  In  studying 
changes  in  governmental  expenditure  over  a  period  of  years,  the 
desirable  price  index  would  be  constructed  on  the  basis  of  the 
types  of  services  and  materials  entering  into  governmental  serv- 
ices. For  the  study  of  the  weight  of  governmental  revenues  on 
the  citizen,  the  most  nearly  satisfactory  available  index  is  the  con- 
sumer price  index  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  deflation  of  state  revenue  by  means  of  the  index  gives  a 
more  realistic  picture  of  the  purchasing  power  given  up  by  con- 
sumer taxpayers  than  do  the  actual  current  dollar  figures. 

Since  the  consumers  price  index  for  1946  was  72,8  per  cent  of 
its  1955  value,  three  dollars  in  1946  represented  approximately 
the  same  purchasing  power  of  the  citizen  as  did  four  dollars  in 
1955.  Total  revenue  collected  by  Florida  in  1946,  amounting  to 
$148,351,000,  had  the  same  consumer  purchasing  power  as  did 
$203,779,000  in  1955.  Accordingly,  actual  state  revenue  collec- 
tion of  $425,887,000  in  1955  represented  only  a  109  per  cent 
revenue  increase  in  terms  of  purchasing  power  of  the  citizen, 
rather  than  the  187.1  per  cent  indicated  by  current  dollar 
amounts.  Another  way  of  saying  this  is  that  price  level  changes 
cancelled  out  nearly  one-half  the  nine-year  increase  in  total  state 
revenue  collected  in  1955. 

By  applying  the  same  index  to  per  capita  amounts  of  revenue 
collected  in  1946  and  1955,  state  revenue  is  adjusted  to  take  into 
account  both  population  growth  and  price  inflation.  Whereas  in 
actual  dollars  the  per  capita  revenue  collections  increased  100.6 
per  cent  over  this  period,  the  increase  in  per  capita  revenue  in 
constant  dollars  having  the  same  purchasing  power  was  only  46.1 
per  cent.  This  means  that  more  than  one-half  of  the  apparent 
change  in  per  capita  revenue  represented  price  level  changes  or 
inflation,  while  nearly  one-half  represented  a  real  increase  in 
the  amount  of  per  capita  purchasing  power  collected  from  each 
citizen. 

The  tabulation  below  summarizes  the  effect  of  price  level 
changes  on  state  revenue  by  contrasting  amounts  and  per  capitas 
in  current  (actual)  dollars  and  in  constant  dollars  having  the  same 
purchasing  power  in  1946  as  in  1955.  Price  level  changes,  re- 
sulting in  inflation,  were  rather  more  significant  than  population 
growth  in  accounting  for  state  revenue  increases. 

State  Revenue  Increase  of  Florida:  1946  to  1955 

Total  current  dollars  187.1% 

Total  constant  dollars  109.0 

Per  capita  current  dollars  100.6 

Per  capita  constant  dollars  46.1 
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TABLE   11.— MEASURES  OF  REVENUE  SOURCES   OF  FLORIDA. 
SELECTED  YEARS,  1942-1955 


Type  of  Revenue 


1955 


Amount  (in  thousands) 


Total  revenue 

$  86,321 

$148,351 

$306,909 

$425,887 

Taxes 

59,897 

111,066 

218,180 

309,312 

Intergovernmental  revenue 

11,558 

16,948 

56,181 

70,687 

Charges  and  miscellaneous 

5,398 

6,296 

13,280 

19,474 

Insurance  trust  revenue 

9,468 

14,041 

19,268 

26,414 

Per  Capita 


Total  revenue 

$  41.94 

$  60.18 

$109.69 

$120.75 

Taxes 

29.10 

45.06 

77.98 

87.70 

Intergovernmental  revenue 

5.62 

6.88 

20.08 

19.19 

Charges  and  miscellaneous 

2,62 

2.55 

4.75 

5.29 

Insurance  trust  revenue 

4.60 

5.70 

6.89 

7.17 

Per  Cent  Distribution 


Total  revenue 

100.0%    | 

100.0% 

100.0% 

100.0% 

Taxes 

69.4 

74.9 

71.1 

72.6 

Intergovernmental  revenue 

13.4 

11.4 

18.3 

16.6 

Charges  and  miscellaneous 

6.3 

4.2 

4.3 

4.6 

Insurance  trust  revenue 

11.0       I 

9.5 

6.3 

6.2 

Per  Cent  of  Personal  Income 


Total  revenue 

7.1% 

5.1% 

8.4% 

8.0% 

Taxes 

4.9 

3.8 

6.0 

5.0 

Intergovernmental  revenue 

1.0 

.6 

1.5 

1.3 

Charges  and  miscellaneous 

.4 

.2 

.4 

.4 

Insurance  trust  revenue 

.8 

.5 

.5 

.5 

Per  Capita  Revenue  in   Constant  Dollars 


Total  revenue 

$  68.98 

$  82.68 

$113.20 

$120.88 

Taxes 

47.86 

61.90 

80.47 

87.79 

Intergovernmental  revenue 

9.24 

9.45 

20.72 

19.21 

Charges  and  miscellaneous 

4.31 

3.50 

4.90 

5.30 

Insurance  trust 

7.57 

7.83 

7.11 

7.18 

Source:  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  adjustment  of  taxes  in  1951  and 
1955  to  include  cigarette  tax  distributed  to  municipalities;  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  for  consumer  price  index,  modified  to  base  1956  =  100. 
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MEASURES  OF   FLORIDA  REVENUE  SOURCES: 
1942  TO   1955 

Florida  revenue  sources  are  analyzed  in  Table  11  according  to 
several  important  measures.  Each  measure  reveals  a  different  as- 
pect of  change  from  1942  to  1955  in  the  Florida  revenue  system. 

Total  revenue  collected  by  Florida  amounted  to  $86,321,000  in 
1942  and  $425,887,000  in  1955.  The  major  part  of  this  was  taxes, 
which  amounted  to  $59,897,000  in  1942  and  $309,312,000  in  1955. 
Intergovernmental  revenue  rose  from  $11,558,000  in  1942  to  $70,- 
687,000  in  1955.  Insurance  trust  revenue  and  charges  and  miscel- 
laneous revenue  also  increased  as  indicated  in  the  table. 

In  per  capita  terms,  total  state  revenue  changed  from  $41.94 
in  1942  to  $120.75  in  1955,  while  taxes  increased  from  $29.10  in 
1942  to  $87.70  in  1955.  The  most  important  growth  of  the  other 
three  major  types  of  revenue,  each  of  which  increased  in  per 
capita,  was  in  intergovernmental  revenue. 

Percentages  of  total  revenue  from  each  source  varied  from  year 
to  year.  Taxes  increased  from  69.4  per  cent  in  1942  to  72.6  per 
cent  in  1955,  and  intergovernmental  revenue  grew  from  13.4  per 
cent  in  1942  to  16.6  per  cent  in  1955.  Both  insurance  trust  reve- 
nue and  charges  and  miscellaneous  sources  declined  in  relative 
importance. 

As  a  measure  of  the  load  on  taxpayers,  total  state  revenue  as  a 
percentage  of  the  personal  income  of  residents,  rose  slightly  from 
7.1  per  cent  in  1942  to  8  per  cent  in  1955.  Taxes  were  4.9  per 
cent  of  personal  income  in  1942  and  5.8  per  cent  in  1955.  Charges 
and  miscellaneous  revenues  were  nearly  constant  at  .4  per  cent 
of  personal  income,  while  insurance  trust  revenue  declined  from 
.8  per  cent  of  income  in  1942  to  .5  per  cent  in  1955. 

Inflation  has  so  raised  price  levels,  thereby  enlarging  the  size 
of  governmental  operations,  that  interyear  comparisons  require 
expression  in  constant  dollars  having  the  same  buying  power  in 
all  years.  In  terms  of  dollars  having  the  same  consumer  purchas- 
ing power  as  in  1956,  Florida  state  revenue  grew  from  $68.98  per 
capita  in  1942  to  $120.88  in  1955.  This  was  mainly  composed  of 
taxes  which  increased  from  $47.86  in  1942  to  $87.79  in  1955.  In- 
tergovernmental revenue  grew  from  $9.24  per  capita  in  1942  to 
$19.21  in  1955.  All  other  revenue  per  capita,  expressed  in  constant 
dollars,  rose  only  from  $11.88  in  1942  to  $12.48  in  1955. 

In  summary,  total  state  revenue  in  Florida  increased  between 
1942  and  1955,  as  follows: 

In  total  amount  393% 

In  per  capita  amount  188 

In  per  capita  constant  dollars  75 

As  a  percentage  of  personal  income    13 

Each  measure  of  revenue  reveals  an  increase  during  the  period. 
Part  of  the  growth  in  total  revenue  is  accounted  for  by  popula- 
tion change,  part  by  price  level  change,  part  by  personal  income 
change,  but  a  real  increase  of  the  revenue  load  remains. 
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TABLE  12.— PER  CAPITA  STATE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  IN  FLORIDA 
COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  REGIONS:    1946  AND  1956 


Florida 

Other 

Southeastern 

States  Outside 

States 

Southeast 

Type  of  Tax 

Per 

Per 

Per 

1946 

1956 

Cent 
Change 

1946 

1956 

Cent 
Ch'ge. 

1946 

1956 

Cent 
Change 

Total  Taxes 

$45.06 

$95.65 

112.3% 

$29.95 

$75.96 

153.6% 

$39.69 

$82.63 

108.2% 

Sales  and  gross 

receipts 

33.60 

73.38 

118.4 

17.98 

48.97 

172.4 

22.08 

46.68 

111.4 

General  sales 

23.38 

3.35 

18.35 

447.8 

7.89 

18.41 

133.3 

Motor  fuels 

12J90 

24.90 

93.0 

7.93 

19.00 

139.6 

6.29 

15.57 

147.5 

Alcoholic  bevgs. 

8.92 

9.40 

5.4 

2.72 

3.59 

32.0 

3.00 

3.08 

2.7 

Tobacco  products 

4.13 

5.92 

43.3 

1.85 

2.95 

59.5 

1.36 

3.23 

137.5 

Insurance 

.80 

2.02 

152.5 

.74 

2.04 

175.7 

1.20 

2.56 

113.3 

Public  utilities 

.52 

1.25 

140.4 

.85 

2.16 

154.1 

1.25 

1.78 

42,4 

Pari-mutuels 

6.10 

6.30 

3.3 

.05 

.15 

200.0 

.85 

1.35 

58.8 

Amusements 

.23 

.23 

- 

.13 

.09 

-30.8 

.08 

.09 

12.5 

Other 

# 

# 

.35 

.65 

85.7 

.16 

.60 

275.0 

Licenses 

8.73 

16.90 

93.6 

4.04 

8.33 

106.2 

6.41 

13.16 

105.3 

Motor  vehicles 

5.17 

10.69 

106.8 

2.13 

4.25 

99.5 

3.50 

8.02 

129.1 

Motor  vehicle 

operators 

.40 

.55 

37.5 

.13 

.33 

153.8 

.27 

.56 

107.4 

Corporations 

in  general 

.20 

.31 

55.0 

.52 

1.12 

115.4 

1.03 

2.30 

123.3 

Alcoholic  bevgs. 

.33 

.38 

15.2 

.13 

.14 

7.7 

.61 

.57 

-6.6 

Hunting  &  fishing 

.26 

.42 

61.5 

.14 

.37 

164.3 

.27 

.56 

107.4 

Chain  stores 

.23 

.12 

-47.8 

.04 

.04 

.0 

.03 

.03 

.- 

Amusements 

.01 

.03 

.05 

66.7 

.03 

.02 

-33.3 

Occupation 

(n.e.c.) 

.51 

4.40 

762.7 

.16 

1.99 

1,143.8 

.08 

.94 

1,075.0 

Other 

1.63 

.02 

-98.8 

.77 

.05 

-93.5 

.58 

.16 

-72.4 

Individual  income 

2.22 

7.60 

242.3 

3.22 

8.86 

175.2 

Corporation 

net  income 

2.64 

5.12 

93.9 

3.62 

5.60 

54.7 

Property 

L60 

2.56 

60.0 

1.78 

2.00 

12.4 

1.97 

3.07 

55.8 

Death  and  gift 

.44 

.95 

115.9 

.35 

.69 

97.1 

1.32 

2.15 

62.9 

Severance 

# 

.01 

.75 

2.92 

289.3 

.68 

2.09 

207.4 

Other 

.68 

1.85 

172.1 

.19 

.32 

68.4 

.39 

1.02 

161.5 

Source:    U.S.  Census  Bureau. 
*Less  than  .005. 
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PER  CAPITA  STATE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  IN  FLORIDA 
COMPARED  WITH  OTHER  REGIONS:  1946  AND  1956 

Florida's  total  state  taxes  increased  from  $45.06  per  capita  in 
1946  to  $95.65  per  capita  in  1956,  a  10-year  growth  of  112.3  per 
cent,  as  shown  in  Table  12.  Per  capita  taxes  in  other  southeast- 
ern states  increased  153.6  per  cent  during  the  same  period,  but 
amounted  only  to  $75.96  in  1956.  Per  capita  taxes  in  states  out- 
side the  Southeast  increased  108.2  per  cent  during  the  10  years, 
and  reached  $82.63  in  1956. 

Sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  in  Florida  grew  from  $33.60  per 
capita  in  1946  to  $73.38  per  capita  in  1956,  a  rise  of  118.4  per 
cent.  In  both  years,  these  amounts  were  well  above  the  corre- 
sponding amounts  in  the  two  other  regions  shown. 

General  sales  taxes  in  Florida  amounted  to  $23.38  per  capita 
in  1956.  They  were  approximately  $5  per  capita  higher  than  in 
either  of  the  other  two  regions. 

Among  the  selective  sales  taxes,  those  on  insurance  premiums 
and  public  utilities  increased  by  the  largest  percentages  in  Florid- 
da,  although  their  per  capita  amounts  were  small.  Motor  fuel  tax 
collections  grew  from  $12.90  per  capita  in  Florida  in  1946  to 
$24.90  per  capita  in  1956,  or  a  rise  of  93  per  cent.  In  the  other 
two  regions,  motor  fuel  taxes  were  smaller  in  amount  but  grew 
more  rapidly. 

Per  capita  tobacco  taxes  in  Florida  increased  only  43.3  per 
cent  between  1946  and  1956,  but  their  amount  in  1956  ($5.92) 
was  considerably  above  the  capitas  of  the  other  two  regions. 
Florida's  selective  sales  taxes  on  alcoholic  beverages,  pari-mutuels, 
and  amusements  have  barely  kept  pace  with  population  growth. 

Licenses  in  Florida  rose  93.6  per  cent  from  $8.73  in  1946  to 
$16.90  in  1956.  This  rate  of  growth  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
other  two  regions,  but  the  per  capita  amounts  were  larger  in 
Florida. 

Motor  vehicle  licenses  in  all  states  represented  one-half  or 
more  of  all  license  collections.  In  Florida,  they  increased  from 
$5.17  per  capita  in  1946  to  $10.69  per  capita  in  1956.  In  the 
other  southeastern  states,  motor  vehicle  licenses  grew  from  $2.13 
to  $4.25  per  capita.  In  states  outside  the  Southeast,  a  more  rapid 
growth  was  experienced,  the  amounts  rising  from  $3.50  to  $8.02 
per  capita  between  1946  and  1956. 

Occupational  licenses  in  Florida  increased  from  $.51  per  capita 
in  1946  to  $4.40  per  capita  in  1956.  Percentage  rates  of  increase 
were  higher  in  other  states,  but  revenue  was  smaller. 

State  property  taxes  increased  in  Florida  from  $1.60  per  capita 
in  1946  to  $2.56  per  capita  in  1956.  They  were  somewhat  smaller 
in  other  southeastern  states,  and  somewhat  higher  in  states  out- 
side the  Southeast.  Death  and  gift  taxes  (only  estates  in  Florida) 
produced  only  small  revenue.  Severance  taxes  were  insignificant 
in  Florida,  but  in  other  states  the  1956  yield  was  over  $2.00  per 
capita. 

M 


TABLE  13.- 


-ALL  SALES  AND  GROSS  RECEIPTS  TAXES  IN  48  STATES, 
BY  REGION:    1955-1956 


Per  Cent 

1955 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Sales 

Region 

Amount 

Per 

of 

of 

and  G.K. 

(thousands) 

Capita 

Personal 

Total 

Taxes 

Income 

Taxes 

of  1955 
Revenue 

48-state  total 

$7,796,150 

$47.64 

2.6% 

58.4% 

36.3% 

New  England 

408,089 

41.05 

2.0 

52.1 

31.9 

Middle  East 

1,129,035 

29.90 

1.4 

40.9 

26.2 

Southeast 

1,741,950 

51.64 

4.0 

66.1 

41.8 

Florida 

270,266 

73.38 

4.6 

76.7 

55.8 

Other 

1,471,684 

48.97 

3.9 

64.5 

39.9 

Southwest 

537,899 

43.01 

2.7 

52.5 

31.0 

Central 

2,267,000 

52.02 

2.6 

66.4 

42.8 

Northwest 

399,754 

46.28 

2.9 

59.0 

34.4 

Far  West 

1,312,423 

75.01 

3.4 

63.7 

38.1 

Source:    U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
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SALES  AND  GROSS  RECEIPTS  TAXES:  1956 

Florida's  dependence  on  all  forms  of  sales  and  gross  receipts 
taxes  is  revealed  in  Table  13.  Various  aspects  of  this  class  of 
taxes  are  compared  in  Florida  with  other  regions.  All  forms  ol 
sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  in  the  48  states  produced,  in  1956, 
a  total  revenue  of  $7,796,150,000,  or  $47.64  per  capita.  This  rep- 
resented 2.6  per  cent  of  the  personal  income  of  the  nation,  and 
58.4  per  cent  of  all  state  tax  collections  in  that  year.  In  the  pre- 
ceding year,  all  state  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  in  the  country 
produced  36.3  per  cent  of  total  state  revenue  (not  tax  revenue 
alone ) . 

In  per  capita  terms,  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  vary  in  im- 
portance from  region  to  region.  In  1956,  they  ranged  from  $75.01 
in  the  Far  West  to  $29.90  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Florida  per 
capita  of  $73.38  exceeded  by  a  considerable  margin  each  region 
except  the  Far  West. 

As  a  percentage  of  the  personal  income  of  residents,  sales  and 
gross  receipts  taxes  represented  a  range  from  1.4  per  cent  in  the 
Middle  East  to  4  per  cent  in  the  Southeast.  Florida  collections  ex- 
ceeded the  proportion  of  other  southeastern  states,  being  4.6  per 
cent  of  state  personal  income.  This  was  about  one  and  three- 
fourths  times  the  national  average  ratio  of  this  tax  class  to  per- 
sonal income. 

In  the  same  region,  Florida's  76.7  per  cent  of  total  tax  collec- 
tions from  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  exceeded  all  other  re- 
gions. In  the  other  southeastern  states,  the  proportion  was  64.5 
per  cent  of  total  taxes.  Central  states  and  the  Far  West  de- 
pended on  this  variety  of  taxes  nearly  as  heavily  as  the  South- 
east. Sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  were  least  important  in  the 
Middle  East,  where  they  were  only  40.9  per  cent  of  all  taxes. 

Since  data  on  revenues  other  than  taxes  are  not  available  as 
yet  for  1956,  the  table  also  indicates  the  significance  of  sales  and 
gross  receipts  taxes  by  comparing  their  1955  yields  with  total 
revenues  in  that  year.  While  these  taxes  produced  36.3  per  cent 
of  all  state  governmental  revenue  in  1955,  they  varied  from  26.2 
per  cent  in  the  Middle  East  to  42.8  per  cent  in  the  Central  group. 
Florida's  percentage  was  55.8,  while  the  other  southeastern  states 
together  averaged  only  39.9  per  cent  of  1955  revenue  from  sales 
and  gross  receipts  taxes  of  all  forms. 

In  summary,  state  sales  and  gross  receipts  taxes  were  higher  in 
Florida  than  in  any  region,  except  the  Far  West,  in  amount  per 
capita.  They  were  higher  in  Florida  than  in  any  other  region  as  a 
percentage  of  personal  income,  as  a  percentage  of  total  state 
taxes,  and  as  a  percentage  of  total  state  revenue. 
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TABLE  14.— STATE  TAX  COLLECTIONS  OF  FLORIDA:  1946  AND  1956 


Amount 

Per  Cent 

Per 

Type  of  Tax 

( thousands ) 

of  Total 

Capita 

|     1946 

1956 

1946 

1956 

1946 

1956 

Total 

$121,937 

$366,216 

100.0% 

100.0% 

$49.47 

$99.43 

Gasoline  tax 

31,795 

90,200 

26.1 

24.6 

12.90 

24.49 

Sales  and  use  tax 

86,095 

23.5 

23.38 

Beverages 

22,780 

36,217 

18.7 

9.9 

^24 

9.83 

Motor  vehicle  licenses 

11,707 

36,884 

9.6 

10.1 

4.75 

10.01 

Racing  tax,  licenses, 

fees 

15,640 

24,456 

12.8 

6.7 

6.34 

6.64 

Cigarette  tax 

For  state  use 

10,225 

4,915 

8.4 

1.3 

4.15 

1.33 

For  city  and  county 

use 

16,879 

4.6 

4.58 

Intangibles  tax 

2,331 

9,248 

L9 

2.5 

"".'95 

2.53 

General  inspection  fees 

and  licenses 

2,054 

6,210 

1.7 

1.7 

.83 

1.69 

Insurance  premium  tax 

1,734 

6,348 

1.4 

1.7 

.70 

1.72 

Documentary  stamp  tax 

1,634 

6,767 

1.3 

1.8 

.66 

1.84 

Citrus  commission  fees 

1,993 

4,992 

1.6 

1.4 

.81 

1.36 

Estate  tax 

1,096 

3,483 

.9 

1.0 

.44 

.95 

Utilities  tax 

1,289 

4,558 

1.1 

1.2 

.52 

1.70 

Hunting  and  fishing 

licenses 

642 

1,539 

.5 

.4 

.26 

.42 

Drivers  licenses 

991 

2,511 

.8 

.7 

.40 

.68 

Auto  theft  fees 

255 

1,637 

.2 

.4 

.10 

.44 

Occupational  licenses 

691 

1,384 

.6 

.4 

.28 

.38 

Retail  licenses  and 

inventory  tax 

1,251 

434 

1.0 

.1 

.51 

.12 

Auto  transportation  tax 

469 

733 

.4 

.2 

.19 

.20 

Motor  vehicle  fuel  tax 

9 

1,490 

« 

.4 

# 

.40 

Secy.  State  fees  and 

licenses 

584 

1,348 

.5 

.4 

.24 

.37 

Other  fees,  licenses, 

taxes 

1,499 

6,241 

1.2 

1.7 

.61 

1.69 

Workmen's  compensation 

tax 

247 

1,189 

.3 

.3 

.10 

.32 

Unemployment  compen- 

sation tax 

11,023 

10,458 

3.8 

2.9 

4.47 

2.84 

Source:    Annual  reports  of  the  State  Comptroller,  1946  and  1956. 
*  Less  than  1/20  of  1  per  cent. 

STATE  TAX  COLLECTIONS:  1946  AND  1956 

Florida  collections  from  each  major  state  tax  and  many  of  the 
minor  ones  for  1946  and  1956  are  presented  in  Table  14.  Total 
state  taxes  of  Florida  increased  from  $121,937,000  in  1946  to 
$366,216,000  in  1956.  In  per  capita  amounts,  this  represented  a 
rise  from  $49.47  to  $99.43.  State  taxes  grew,  therefore,  twice  as 
fast  as  population. 

The  largest  tax  source,  the  gasoline  tax,  produced  $31,795,000 
in  1946  and  $90,200,000  in  1956.  In  both  years,  this  source  furn- 
ished approximately  one-fourth  of  total  state  taxes.    In  per  capita 
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amounts,  the  gasoline  tax  almost  doubled  from  $12.90  in  1946  to 
$24.49  in  1956.  The  second  largest  tax  source  was  the  sales  and 
use  tax  adopted  in  1949.  In  1956,  the  yield  of  this  tax  was 
$86,095,000  or  $23.38  per  capita.  Representing  nearly  one-fourth 
of  total  taxes  in  1956,  the  sales  tax  has  greater  sensitivity  to  price 
changes  than  the  gasoline  and  other  taxes  based  on  volume.  The 
sales  tax  may  soon  be  in  top  place  as  a  producer  of  state  tax 
revenue. 

Next  in  revenue  significance  were  the  alcoholic  beverage  taxes 
whose  yield  grew  from  $22,780,000  in  1946  to  $36,217,000  in  1956. 
The  per  capita  amount  rose  from  $9.24  to  $9.83;  this  source  barely 
kept  pace  with  population  growth.  Consequently,  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  total  taxes  from  alcoholic  beverage  taxes  dropped  from 
18.7  per  cent  in  1946  to  9.9  per  cent  in  1956. 

Motor  vehicle  licenses  in  1946  were  only  about  one-half  the 
amount  of  alcoholic  beverage  taxes,  being  $11,707,000  or  $4.75 
per  capita.  In  1956,  they  had  increased  to  $36,884,000,  or  $10.01 
per  capita,  slightly  ahead  of  beverage  taxes.  As  a  percentage  of 
total  taxes,  motor  vehicle  licenses  have  now  become  third  in  size, 
reducing  beverage  taxes  to  fourth  place  in  1956. 

In  fifth  place,  racing  taxes,  licenses,  and  fees  increased  from 
$15,640,000  in  1946  to  $24,456,000  in  1956.  The  per  capita  rise 
was  small  from  $6.34  to  $6.64  during  the  same  period.  Racing 
taxes  declined  as  a  proportion  of  total  taxes  from  12.8  per  cent 
in  1946  to  only  6.7  per  cent  in  1956.  In  other  words,  they  grew 
slightly  more  rapidly  than  population,  but  much  less  rapidly  than 
did  total  tax  collections. 

Cigarette  taxes  brought  the  state  $10,225,000  in  1946  and  $21,- 
794,000  in  1956,  but  only  $4,915,000  of  that  was  for  state  use. 
The  remaining  $16,879,000  in  1956  was  distributed  to  municipali- 
ties and  counties.  Total  cigarette  tax  collections  declined  from 
8.4  per  cent  of  all  state  taxes  to  5.9  per  cent,  but  the  per  capita 
amount  grew  from  $4.15  in  1946  to  $5.91  in  1956. 

The  tax  on  intangible  personal  property  in  1946  amounted  to 
$2,331,000,  or  $.95  per  capita  and  increased  to  $9,248,000  in  1956, 
or  $2.51  per  capita.  This  was  a  rise  in  relative  importance  during 
this  period  from  1.9  per  cent  of  state  taxes  to  2.5  per  cent. 

Other  types  of  taxes  listed  in  the  table,  with  the  exception  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  tax,  are  minor  in  importance  by 
themselves,  but  their  total  is  significant  in  the  state's  finances. 
Although  each  represented  less  than  2  per  cent  of  total  taxes, 
some  have  increased  not  only  in  per  capita  amounts  but  also  as 
a  proportion  of  total  taxes. 

Unemployment  compensation  taxes  declined  in  amount  from 
$11,023,000  in  1946  to  $10,458,000  in  1956.  This  decrease,  com- 
bined with  population  growth,  resulted  in  a  decline  in  per  capita 
amounts  from  $4.47  in  1946  to  $2.84  in  1956.  They  shrank  from 
3.8  per  cent  of  total  state  taxes  in  1946  to  2.9  per  cent  in  1956. 
Unemployment  compensation  taxes  form  the  only  significant  tax 
class  to  decline  by  all  three  measures  during  this  period. 
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SALES  AND  USE  TAX                           F.S.  212.03,  212.04,  212.05 

Administration:     Comptroller               Yield:     1956  $86,095,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund                1955  74,027,000 

1954  65,889,000 

History:  In  1949,  Florida  adopted  a  sales  and  use  tax  law  which 
taxes  the  sale,  lease,  rental,  use,  and  storage  of  tangible  personal 
property,  transient  lodgings,  and  admissions  to  amusements  (ex- 
cept race  tracks).  Groceries,  motor  vehicles,  gasoline,  medicine, 
inexpensive  clothing,  cigarettes,  alcoholic  beverages,  and  several 
other  classes  of  property  transactions  are  exempted. 

Base  and  rate:  3%  on  sale,  lease,  rental  of  tangible  personal 
property;  use  or  storage  of  tangible  personal  property;  transient 
lodging  rentals;  admissions  to  amusements. 

Other  states:  Used  in  32  other  states,  including  eight  southeast- 
ern states — Alabama,  Arkansas,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee. 


ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE 

EXCISES  F.S.  561.46,  561.461,  561.64 

Administration:     Beverage 

Department              Yield:     1956  $34,658,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund                1955  30,923,000 

1954  28,904,000 

History:  Beer  excises  were  levied  in  1933  at  6  cents  per  gallon. 
Excises  on  wine  and  liquor  were  added  in  1935  at  rates  varying 
from  10$  to  80$  per  gallon.  Rates  were  increased  in  1937,  in 
1945,  and  again  in  1949.  Certain  wine  rates  were  reduced  in  1953 
and  1955.  Proportion  of  alcohol  by  weight  is  the  primary  basis  of 
classification  for  excise  taxation. 

Base  and  rate:  Beer,  3$  per  pint  or  24$  per  gallon;  wine  under 
14%  alcohol  by  weight,  $1  per  gallon  (20$  per  gallon  if  manufac- 
tured in  Florida);  wine  over  14%  alcohol  by  weight,  $1.40  per 
gallon  (30$  per  gallon  if  manufactured  in  Florida);  natural 
sparkling  wine,  $2  per  gallon  (40$  per  gallon  if  manufactured  in 
Florida);  spirits,  $2.17  per  gallon  (14%  to  48%  alcohol)  and  $4.34 
per  gallon  (over  48%  alcohol). 

Other  states:  Florida  beer  excises  are  exceeded  by  six  states. 
Rates  in  Florida  are  the  highest  of  any  state  on  light  wines,  and 
second  highest  on  fortified  and  sparkling  wines.  Five  states  ex- 
ceed Florida's  rate  on  liquor. 
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CIGARETTE  TAX  F.S.  210.02,  210.03,  210.20 

Administration:     Beverage 

Department  Yield:     1956        $21,794,000 

Disposition:     To  municipalities  and  1955  20,253,000 

Liberty  and  Wakulla  counties  on  basis  1954  18,903,000 

of  retail  sales;  remainder  to  General 
Revenue  Fund 

History:  Cigarette  taxation  was  begun  in  1943  with  a  tax  rate  of 
3  cents  per  pack.  The  1949  Revenue  Act  provided  that  municipali- 
ties might  levy  the  same  rate  of  cigarette  tax  as  the  state,  the  tax 
to  be  administered  by  the  State  Beverage  Deparment  and  return- 
ed to  the  municipalities  on  the  basis  of  cigarette  sales  within  their 
boundaries.  In  Liberty  and  Wakulla  counties  (having  no  munici- 
palities), the  state  allows  the  county  one-half  the  amount  collect- 
ed. Distribution  to  municipalities  and  counties  is  subject  to  a  2/2 
per  cent  reduction  for  administrative  costs  to  be  met  from  the 
General  Revenue  Fund. 

Base  and  rate:     5  cents  per  pack 

Other  states:  Three  states  levy  higher  rates  (6$  and  8<£  per 
pack),  9  other  states  levy  5$  per  pack,  and  29  states  levy  lower 
rates  (2#,  3#,  or  40  per  pack). 


ALCOHOLIC  BEVERAGE 

LICENSES  F.S.  561.34,  561.35,  561.32 

Administration:     Beverage 

Department  Yield:     1956        $1,555,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1955  1,525,000 

1954  1,531,000 

History:  Following  repeal  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment,  Flori- 
da in  1933  and  1935  began  licensing  all  forms  of  alcoholic  bev- 
erage transactions.  Among  26  license  categories,  the  rates  of  only 
five  categories  have  been  changed  since  1935. 
Base  and  rate:  Privilege  of  engaging  in  manufacture,  distribu- 
tion, or  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages  containing  over  one  per  cent 
alcohol  by  weight.  Manufacturers,  $50  to  $1,250  annually,  de- 
pending on  type  of  product;  wholesalers,  $200  annually  for  beer 
and  wine,  $1,250  for  liquor;  retailers  of  beer  $7.50  (PS)  or  $15 
(COP);  retailers  of  wines  $25  (PS)  or  $50  (COP);  retailers  of 
liquor  (COP)  $200  to  $750  depending  on  population  of  county; 
retailers  of  liquor  (PS)  75%  of  amounts  for  COP;  railroads  $250; 
steamships,  buses,  airplanes  $100;  clubs  $125;  caterers  at  race 
tracks  $250. 

Other  states:  Florida  beverage  licenses  compare  generally  with 
the  median  of  other  states.  Beer  and  wine  wholesaler  and  retailer 
and  wine  manufacturer  fees  are  relatively  lower  than  other  cate- 
gories. 
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PARI-MUTUEL 

TAXES  F.S.  550.09,  550.13,  550.16,  551.06,  551.09, 

551.13 
Administration:     Racing  Commission 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Yield:     1956        $24,050,000 

Fund  as  follows:    Horse  tracks,  5/8;  1955  20,383,000 

Dog  tracks,  2/7;  Frontons,  2/5;  all  1954  19,954,000 

breaks  from  horse  tracks  and  frontons; 
1/4  of  breaks  from  dog  tracks;  all  un- 
claimed tickets.    Remainder  to  counties 
equally  after  deduction  of  expenses. 

History:  When  first  legalized  in  1931,  pari-mutuel  pools  were 
taxed  at  3%,  with  revenue  equally  divided  among  the  counties. 
Frontons  were  legalized  in  1935.  Additional  rates  were  levied  on 
horse  track  pools  in  1941,  on  dog  track  and  fronton  pools  in 
1945,  and  on  dog  track  pools  in  1955.  The  complicated  county 
sharing  formula  arises  from  variations  in  each  additional  tax. 

Base  and  rate:  Pari-mutuel  pool:  horse  tracks,  8%;  dog  tracks, 
7%;  frontons,  5%.  Replaced  by  daily  license  fee  if  the  horse  track 
has  an  average  daily  pool  under  $400,000,  or  if  dog  track  has  any 
daily  pool  under  $25,000.  Breaks:  horse  and  dog  tracks,  100%; 
frontons,  50%. 

Other  states:  Pari-mutuel  wagering  is  permitted  and  taxed  in  23 
other  states.  Total  commissions  vary  between  10%  and  16%,  while 
pari-mutuel  tax  rates  range  from  )%%  to  9M%. 


RACING  OCCUPATIONAL  LICENSES  F.S.  550.10,  550.13 

Administration:  Racing  Commission  Yield:  1956  $  62,000 
Disposition:     Revenue  less  expense  of  1955  119,000 

Racing  Commission  divided  equally  1954  59,000 

among  counties. 

History:  Racing  was  first  licensed  in  1931  with  a  combination  of 
pari-mutuel  taxes  and  occupational  licenses  on  all  employees.  Li- 
censes are  primarily  for  regulation  of  the  racing  industry  through 
extensive  policing  activities  by  which  undesirables  are  refused 
admission  to  the  tracks. 

Base  and  rate:  All  persons  connected  with  race  track  employ- 
ment; annual  licenses  based  on  daily  wages:  $3 — wages  not  over 
$8;  $5 — wages  $8  to  $15;  $15 — wages  $15  to  $30;  $25 — wages 
over  $30;  $25 — no  daily  salary. 

Other  states:  Pari-mutuel  wagering  at  race  tracks  is  permitted 
in  24  states.  Florida's  combination  of  racing  taxes  gives  the  high- 
est yield  of  any  state  according  to  taxes  per  person  attending  the 
races. 
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GASOLINE  TAX  F.S.  208.04,  208.23,  208.44 

Administration:     Comptroller  Yield:     1956        $90,200,000 

Disposition:     First  (4tf)  State  Road  fund        1955  80,331,000 

Second  (20) — Board  of  Administration  1954  73,518,000 

Initially  services  county  road  debt;  surplus 

80%  to  State  Road  Fund  and  20%  to  counties 
Additional  (10) — 80%  to  State  Road  Fund; 
20%  to  counties 

History:  Gasoline  was  first  taxed  by  Florida  in  1921  at  1  cent 
per  gallon.  After  a  series  of  rate  increases,  the  tax  was  set  at  70 
per  gallon  in  1931  and  has  remained  unchanged  since  then.  Ex- 
cept for  a  small  handling  charge  by  the  Comptroller,  the  entire 
yield  is  devoted  to  highway  expenditure,  including  maintenance, 
new  construction,  and  county  road  and  bridge  indebtedness. 
Base  and  rate:  70  per  gallon  of  gasoline  sold  or  stored  within 
the  state. 

Other  states:  Employed  in  all  states  at  rates  varying  from  30 
to  70  per  gallon.  Nine  states,  like  Florida,  have  the  highest  rate 
( Alabama,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  Maine,  and  Montana). 


MOTOR  FUEL  TAX  (SPECIAL  FUEL  TAX)  F.S.  209.02 

Administration:     Comptroller  Yield:     1956        $1,490,000 

Disposition:     40 — State  Road  Fund  1955  1,330,000 

20 — Board  of  Administration  1954  1,155,000 

10 — 80%  to  State  Road  Fund;  20%  to 
counties. 

History:  Beginning  in  1939,  diesel  and  other  motor  fuels  (except 
gasoline)  have  been  taxed  at  the  same  rate  as  gasoline.  Revenue 
is  devoted  to  highway  expenditure,  being  distributed  in  exactly 
the  same  manner  as  the  gasoline  tax. 

Base  and  rate:  70  per  gallon  of  special  fuel  (any  liquid  product 
or  gas  product  or  combination  thereof  used  in  an  internal  com- 
bustion engine  to  propel  motor  vehicles  on  public  highways,  ex- 
cept gasoline). 

Other  states:  Employed  in  46  other  states,  with  rates  varying 
from  30  to  90  per  gallon.  Five  states  apply  a  higher  rate  on 
diesel  fuel  than  on  gasoline. 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  LICENSES 

(TAG  FEES)  F.S.  320.08,  320.081,  320.082 

Administration:     Motor  Vehicle 

Commission  Yield:     1956        $36,884,000 

Disposition:     Portion  to  Minimum  1955  32,709,000 

Foundation  Program;  remainder  to  1954  29,269,000 

General  Revenue  Fund. 

History:  Permanent  registration  of  motor  vehicles  was  provided 
in  1905.  Annual  registration  has  been  required  since  1917.  Nu- 
merous changes  in  fees  have  been  made  since  then,  but  substan- 
tially the  same  fees  have  been  in  effect  for  the  past  decade. 
Average  fee  per  vehicle  was  $19.80  in  1946  and  $21.05  in  1954. 

Base  and  rate:  Passenger  cars  $5  to  $25,  depending  on  weight. 
Trucks  and  buses  $.50  to  $1.50  per  hundred  pounds,  depending 
on  weight  of  vehicle. 

Other  states:  Motor  vehicles  are  licensed  in  all  states,  usually 
according  to  empty  weight  or  flat  fee,  but  horsepower,  capacity, 
and  gross  weight  are  employed  in  some  states. 


DRIVERS  LICENSES  F.S.  322.21,  230.23  (4)k3 

Administration:     Motor  Vehicle 

Commission  Yield:     1956        $2,511,000 

Disposition:     25£  from  each  license  1955  1,885,000 

to  Public  School  Driver  Educational  1954  1,761,000 

Fund;  remainder  to  General  Revenue  Fund. 

History:  Drivers'  licenses  amounting  to  $.50  for  operators  and 
$1.00  for  chauffeurs  were  established  in  1939  with  proceeds  ear- 
marked for  expenses  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Fees 
were  increased  in  1941  and  1945.  The  proceeds  were  designated 
in  1951  for  the  General  Revenue  Fund,  out  of  which  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department's  expenses  are  to  be  made.  In  1955,  an 
additional  $.25  was  added  to  each  license  fee,  proceeds  of  which 
are  earmarked  for  the  Public  School  Driver  Educational  Fund. 

Base  and  rate:  Operator's  license,  $1.25;  chauffeur's  license, 
$2.25;  delinquent  renewal,  $1.00  additional. 

Other  states:  All  states  license  operators,  19  for  longer  than  an- 
nual periods.  Twenty- three  states  have  rates  exceeding  Florida's 
rate  on  operators.  Twenty-two  states  charge  more  for  chauffeurs 
licenses  than  for  operators'  licenses. 
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GASOLINE  DEALERS  LICENSE  F.S.  208.01,  208.03 

Administration:     Comptroller  Yield:     1956        $54,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1955  48,000 

1954  44,000 

History:  Enacted  in  1931  as  a  means  of  enforcing  the  gasoline 
tax  law,  the  amount  of  this  license  has  remained  the  same  since 
the  original  law.  Until  1951,  the  proceeds  were  designated  a 
special  fund  for  enforcement  expenses  of  the  Comptroller,  with 
any  balance  remaining  transferred  to  the  State  Road  Fund.  In 
that  year,  an  amendment  made  license  proceeds  payable  to  the 
General  Revenue  Fund.  A  similar  license  is  imposed  on  user- 
dealers  in  special  motor  fuels,  the  amount  of  which  is  $1. 
Base  and  rate:     $5  each  dealer. 

Other  states:  Sixteen  states  require  bonding  of  dealers,  but 
make  no  charge  for  a  license.  Five  states  issue  a  permanent  li- 
cense, and  16  require  an  annual  license.  Five  dollars  is  the  most 
common  annual  fee. 


AUTO  THEFT  FEES  (TITLE  FEES)  F.S.  319.32,  319.25 

Administration:     Motor  Vehicle 

Commission                Yield:     1956  $1,637,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund                  1955  1,459,000 

1954  1,265,000 

History:  In  connection  with  a  revision  of  the  motor  vehicle  title 
law  in  1941,  fees  for  recording  titles  and  liens  were  set  at  $.50 
each.  Fees  were  increased  in  1947  to  the  present  level.  Fees  were 
at  first  earmarked  for  expenses  of  administration,  but  in  1951  they 
were  designated  for  the  General  Revenue  Fund. 
Base  and  rate:  $1.00  for  original  title,  noting  lien  on  title,  noting 
cancellation  of  lien;  $.50  for  duplicate  title  certificate,  assignment 
by  lien  holder,  photographic  copy  of  records. 

Other  states:  Three-fourths  of  the  states  assess  a  fee  for  issuance 
of  a  title  certificate.  One  dollar  is  the  most  common  amount,  but 
eight  states  charge  less  than  a  dollar. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION  TAX  F.S.  443.08 

Administration:     Florida  Industrial 

Commission  Yield:     1956        $10,458,000 

Disposition:     Trust  Fund  1955  9,045,000 

1954  9,256,000 

History:  Established  in  1937  to  finance  the  state's  unemployment 
compensation  system,  employers  of  eight  or  more  persons  were 
taxed  2.7%  of  their  payrolls.  Depending  on  the  benefit  experience 
of  each  employer  and  the  condition  of  the  trust  fund,  the  tax 
rate  might  be  reduced.  Each  legislative  session  has  made  one  or 
more  changes  in  coverage,  benefits,  experience  rating,  or  annual 
tax  rate,  all  subject  to  the  maximum  of  2.7%  of  payrolls  in  any 
event.  Minimum  tax  rate  for  any  employer  is  now  zero  if  the 
balance  in  the  fund  at  the  end  of  the  preceding  year  is  $50,- 
000,000  or  more.  If  the  balance  is  less  than  $28,000,000,  the  mini- 
mum tax  rate  is  .7%.  Coverage  was  extended  in  1955  to  employers 
of  four  or  more  individuals. 

Base  and  rate:  2.7%  of  wages  paid  less  reduction  dependent  on 
balance  in  fund  and  on  employer's  benefit  ratio. 

Other  states:  Every  state  has  a  similar  provision  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefit  payments  supported  by  a  payroll  tax. 
Experience  rating  is  commonly  employed  to  reduce  an  employer's 
tax  rate  below  2.7%  according  to  circumstances. 


WORKMEN'S  COMPENSATION  TAX      F.S.  440.51  (1),  440.50 

Administration:     Industrial 

Commission  Yield:     1956        $1,054,000 

Disposition:     State  Agencies  Fund  1955  999,000 

(Workmens  Compensation  Administration  1954  1,177,000 

Fund) 

History:  The  workmen's  compensation  law,  enacted  in  1935,  pro- 
vided for  administration  by  the  Industrial  Commission  and  pay- 
ment of  administrative  expenses  by  a  levy  against  workmen's  com- 
pensation insurance  premiums,  including  selfinsurers.  The  Com- 
mission determines  the  levy,  subject  to  a  statutory  maximum  that 
was  set  at  2%  in  1935,  raised  to  3%  in  1937,  and  to  4%  in  1947. 
Base  and  rate:  Gross  premiums  collected  and  amount  of  prem- 
iums that  would  be  paid  by  self  insured,  up  to  maximum  of  4%, 
of  which  the  Commission  currently  levies  only  3%. 
Other  states:  Most  states  tax  workmen's  compensation  insurance 
premiums  in  the  same  way  as  other  forms.  Virginia's  rate  is  2/2%, 
Arkansas'  rate  is  3%,  and  three  other  states  employ  a  4%  rate  on 
workmen's  compensation  insurance  premiums. 
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CORPORATION  CHARTER  TAX  F.S.  608.05,  613.02 

Administration:  Secretary  of  State  Yield:  1956  $411,000 
Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1955  348,000 

1954  269,000 

History:  The  tax  is  based  on  authorized  capital  stock,  or  in  case 
of  no  par  stock,  on  number  of  shares  authorized.  Payment  of  the 
tax  is  an  integral  part  of  the  incorporation  process.  Admission  of 
foreign  corporations  to  do  business  involves  tax  payment  on  the 
basis  of  amount  of  capital  to  be  used  in  the  state.  The  same 
schedule  of  fees  has  been  in  effect  since  1923,  except  for  a  1953 
reduction  in  fees  for  industrial  and  certain  other  corporations 
with  stock  over  $1,000,000. 

Base  and  rate:  Domestic  corporations:  authorized  capital  stock, 
up  to  $125,000,  $2  per  $1,000;  $125,000  to  $1,000,000,  $250  plus 
$.50  per  $1,000;  $1,000,000  to  $2,000,000,  $687.50  plus  $.25  per 
$1,000;  over  $2,000,000,  $937.50  plus  $.10  per  $1,000.  No  par  val- 
ue considered  as  $100  per  share.  Foreign  corporations:  amount  of 
capital  employed  in  Florida  at  same  rates  as  above. 
Other  states:  Every  state  imposes  fees  upon  incorporation  as 
compensation  for  privileges  granted.  Most  states  base  their  initial 
taxes  on  capital  stock  authorized,  without  regard  to  the  amount  to 
be  employed  in  the  state. 


CORPORATION  CAPITAL  STOCK  TAX  F.S.  608.33,  608.34 

Administration:  Secretary  of  State  Yield:  1956  $742,000 
Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1955  743,000 

1954  662,000 

History:  Essentially  the  present  requirements  for  the  annual  cor- 
poration capital  stock  tax  were  adopted  in  1931.  Excepted  from 
coverage  of  this  tax  are  railroad,  pullman,  telegraph,  telephone, 
insurance,  bank  and  trust,  building  and  loan,  cooperative  market- 
ing, and  non-profit  corporations.  Invested  capital  represented  by 
outstanding  snares  of  stock  is  the  base,  in  contrast  to  the  initial 
charter  tax,  which  is  based  on  authorized  stock.  Foreign  corpora- 
tions and  domestic  corporations  with  out-of-state  business  are 
taxed  on  that  part  of  their  capital  employed  in  Florida,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Base  and  rate:  Invested  capital  represented  by  shares  outstand- 
ing: up  to  $10,000— $10;  $10,000  to  $25,000— $25;  $25,000  to  $50,- 
000 — $50;  $50,000  to  $100,000— $75;  $100,000  to  $200,000 — $100; 
$200,000  to  $500,000 — $200;  $500,000  to  $1,000,000— $500;  $1,000,- 
000  to  $2,000,000— $750;  over  $2,000,000— $1,000.  No  par  stock  is 
presumed  to  be  valued  at  $100  unless  shown  otherwise. 
Other  states:  Thirty-three  other  states  tax  the  capital  stock  of 
corporations,  17  of  which  employ  authorized  stock  as  the  basis. 
Ten  states  use  net  worth  and  six  use  issued  stock  as  the  base. 
Florida  rates  are  near  the  lowest  of  all  states. 
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UTILITY  GROSS  RECEIPTS  TAX  F.S.  203.01 

Administration:     Comptroller  Yield:     1956        $4,558,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1955  4,076,000 

1954  3,551,000 

History:  A  tax  on  gross  receipts  of  public  service  firms  was  en- 
acted in  1931.  The  rate  set  at  that  time,  $1.50  per  $100  of  gross 
receipts,  has  remained  unchanged.  The  tax  applies  to  firms  re- 
ceiving payment  for  electricity,  gas,  telephone  service,  and  tele- 
graph messages,  including  those  municipally  owned.  Separate 
treatment  is  accorded  to  express  companies,  which  are  taxed  2% 
of  gross  receipts  (F.S.  195.13),  while  railroads  are  exempt  from 
any  gross  receipts  tax. 

Base  and  rate:  $1.50  per  $100  of  gross  receipts. 
Other  states:  A  few  states  tax  utilities  in  the  same  manner  as 
other  business  corporations.  About  a  third  of  the  states  tax  gross 
receipts,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  aspects.  Rates 
on  various  classes  of  utilities  range  from  under  1%  to  9%,  but 
generally  exceed  the  Florida  rate. 


INTANGIBLES  TAX  F.S.  199.11,  199.31,  122.13,  122.17 

Administration:     Comptroller  Yield:     1956         $9,248,000 

and  county  tax  collectors  1955  7,680,000 

1954  6,617,000 

Disposition:     After  reservation  of  amount 
necessary  to  match  contributions  to  State 
and  County  Officers  and  Employees  Retire- 
ment Fund  and  to  pay  administrative  costs, 
any  remaining  balance  to  General  Revenue 
Fund. 

History:  The  basic  law  for  taxation  of  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty was  enacted  in  1941,  providing  for  classification  into  four 
classes,  three  of  which  are  subject  to  low-rate  annual  taxes  not 
over  2  mills  and  one  subject  to  a  non-recurring  3  mill  tax  (re- 
duced in  1944  to  2  mills).  Until  1955,  revenue  was  divided  be- 
tween the  state  (75%)  and  the  counties  (25%).  At  present,  en- 
forcement costs,  matching  contributions  for  state  and  county 
employee  retirement,  and  retirement  administration  have  first  call 
on  the  revenue.  In  1956,  $566,000  was  transferred  to  the  General 
Revenue  Fund. 

Base  and  rate:  Class  A  (money,  bank  deposits,  etc.),  1/20  mill; 
Class  B  (stocks  and  bonds),  1  mill;  Class  C  (mortgages  secured 
by  Florida  real  estate),  2  mills  at  time  of  recording  (non-recur- 
ring); Class  D  (all  other  forms),  1  mill. 

Other  states:  Florida's  intangibles  rates  are  generally  lower  than 
in  any  other  state,  except  that  the  Class  C  rate  is  neither  low  nor 
high. 
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DOCUMENTARY  STAMP  TAX  F.S.  201.02  -  201.08 

Administration:     Comptroller  Yield:     1956         $6,767,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1955  5,623,000 

1954  4227,000 

History:  Florida  first  imposed  a  documentary  stamp  tax  in  1931. 
This  tax  applies  to  deeds,  transfers  of  shares,  certificates  of  stock, 
bonds,  certificates  of  indebtedness,  promissory  notes,  assignments 
of  wages  or  salaries,  powers  of  attorney,  and  proxies  of  certain 
stockholders.  An  amendment  in  1939  exempted  certain  renewals 
of  promissory  notes  and  all  certificates  of  deposit  issued  by  banks. 
In  1953,  banks  were  authorized  to  pay  on  their  total  "retail  charge 
account  claims,"  rather  than  on  each  individual  charge  slip. 
Base  and  rate:  On  deeds,  corporate  shares,  stock  transfers, 
bonds,  and  promissory  notes,  10  cents  per  $100  or  fraction;  no  par 
stock  and  transfers  of  no  par  stock,  10  cents  per  share;  powers  of 
attorney  and  proxies,  10  cents  each. 

Other  states:  Stamp  taxes  in  some  form  are  employed  in  15 
other  states.  No  other  state  applies  the  tax  to  so  many  bases.  For 
most  of  the  items  covered,  Florida's  rate  is  nearly  average.  Only 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  exceed  Florida's  per  capita  collec- 
tions. 


ESTATE  TAX  F.S.  198.02 

Administration:     Comptroller  Yield:     1956         $3,483,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1955  2,221,000 

1954  2,090,000 

History:  By  constitutional  amendment  adopted  in  1924,  Florida 
prohibited  inheritance  and  income  taxation.  Following  the  enact- 
ment in  1926  of  a  credit  provision  in  the  federal  estate  tax,  the 
Florida  Constitution  was  again  amended  to  provide  for  a  Florida 
inheritance  or  estate  tax  equal  in  amount  to  the  federal  credit  and 
only  so  long  as  the  credit  is  available.  By  a  1931  statute,  an  estate 
tax  was  levied  with  an  elaborate  schedule  of  rates,  so  designed 
as  to  collect  the  exact  amount  of  the  federal  credit  available. 
Adopted  in  1933,  the  present  law  simply  states  that  the  amount 
of  the  tax  is  the  same  as  the  federal  credit  allowable. 

Base  and  rate:  Estates  of  resident  decedents,  non-resident  dece- 
dents, and  alien  decedents.  Tax  is  that  amount  allowable  as  credit 
on  federal  tax,  under  the  1926  law,  less  amounts  paid  to  other 
states.  No  credits  are  allowed  to  states  under  higher  federal  rates 
levied  after  1926. 

Other  states:  All  states  except  Nevada  have  an  estate  or  inheri- 
tance tax  or  both.  Most  states  collect  more  than  the  amount  al- 
lowable as  federal  credit;  some  supplement  their  inheritance  tax 
with  an  estate  tax  to  absorb  all  allowable  federal  credit. 
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INSURANCE  PREMIUM  TAX  F.S.  205.43  (2) 

Administration:     State  Treasurer  Yield:     1956        $6,348,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1955  5,360,000 

1954  5,427,000 

History:  A  premium  tax  of  2  per  cent  was  first  provided  in  1913, 
exempting  only  fraternal  and  benevolent  associations.  In  1917, 
domestic  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  were  made  exempt.  Re- 
insurance premiums  were  excluded  from  the  base  in  1925,  but 
they  were  again  included  in  1939.  The  insurance  premium  tax 
law  was  again  reenacted  in  1945,  basing  the  tax  on  gross  prem- 
iums (omitting  reinsurance  premiums),  less  return  premiums. 
Fraternal  and  benevolent  societies  are  included  among  taxable  in- 
surers. Beginning  in  1949,  domestic  companies  were  exempted, 
and  in  1953  companies  maintaining  a  regional  home  office  (serv- 
ing at  least  three  states)  were  given  credits  of  50  per  cent  of 
the  tax,  plus  100  per  cent  of  the  property  tax  on  the  office  and 
adjacent  land,  subject  to  a  minimum  tax  of  20  per  cent  of  the 
original  amount  that  would  have  been  due. 

Base    and    rate:     2%   of   gross    premiums,    excluding   reinsurance 
premiums,  minus  return  premiums  or  1%  of  annuity  premiums. 
Other  states:     28  other  states  employ  a  basic  rate  of  2%,  but  21 
states  have  higher  rates  ranging  to  5%  on  one  or  more  classes  of 
insurance.    One  state  has  a  maximum  rate  below  2  per  cent. 


INSURANCE  PREMIUM  TAX 

(FIRE  MARSHALL)  F.S.  205.433  (1) 

Administration:     State  Treasurer  Yield:     1956        $147,000 

Disposition:     State  Fire  Marshall  Fund  1955 

1954 
History:  Established  in  1955  as  an  additional  premium  tax  to  be 
paid  only  by  fire  insurance  companies,  this  tax  supports  activities 
of  the  State  Fire  Marshall.  Any  balance  remaining  at  the  end  of 
a  fiscal  biennium  is  retained  in  the  State  Fire  Marshall  Fund. 
This  is  additional  to  the  2%  premium  tax. 

Base  and  rate:  Gross  premiums  of  fire  insurance  companies, 
minus  return  premiums,  3/8  per  cent. 

Other  states:  Nineteen  states  levy  a  fire  marshall  tax,  14  of 
which  are  %%.  Florida  and  one  other  state  are  below  that  rate. 
Only  three  states  exceed  a  1  per  cent  rate. 
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INSURANCE  COMPANY  LICENSE                        F.S.  205.43  (1) 

Administration:     State  Treasurer              Yield:     1956  $147,500 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund                      1955  138,000 

1954  133,000 

History:  Established  as  a  part  of  the  original  1913  act  to  regu- 
late the  insurance  business  in  Florida,  this  company  license  was 
set  at  $200,  with  certain  exceptions.  In  1945,  a  re-enactment  of 
the  whole  law  applied  the  $200  rate  to  all  insurance  companies. 
No  change  has  occurred  since  that  date. 

Base  and  rate:     Each  insurer  $200. 

Other  states:  Nearly  every  state  levies  special  license  taxes  on 
insurance  companies  or  agents  or  both.  Massachusetts  and  New 
York  collect  the  largest  yields  from  these  licenses,  but  a  dozen 
states  exceed  Florida's  collections.  In  a  few  states,  insurance  com- 
panies pay  only  the  general  licenses  paid  by  all  types  of  busi- 
nesses. 


INSURANCE  AGENTS,  SOLICITORS, 

AND  ADJUSTERS  LICENSE  F.S.  205.45 

Administration:     State  Treasurer  Yield:     1956         $364,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1955  316,000 

1954  269,000 

History:  Like  other  insurance  taxes,  licenses  for  agents,  solicitors, 
and  adjusters  were  adopted  in  1913.  The  companies  employing 
individuals  were  made  responsible  for  paying  the  licenses  for 
their  representatives.  License  charges  have  changed  little  since 
1913,  although  the  rate  for  agents  was  increased  from  $5  to  $6 
in  1925.  Traveling  agents  and  rate  makers  were  formerly  charged 
$25,  but  this  provision  was  dropped  in  1925.  Qualification  fees  are 
also  due  at  the  same  time  as  the  licenses. 

Base  and  rate:     $6  per  agent  or  solicitor;  $10  per  adjuster. 

Other  states:  Nearly  every  state  licenses  insurance  agents  or 
companies  or  both.  A  dozen  states  exceed  Florida's  collections 
from  insurance  licenses. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  LICENSES  F.S.  205.20  to  205.64 

Administration:     Comptroller,  Yield:     1956         $1,384,000 

county  tax  collectors,  and  county  judges  1955  1,262,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1954  1,192,000 

History:  The  present  occupational  license  tax  law  is  based  upon 
a  1913  enactment  which  has  been  frequently  modified  and  sup- 
plemented. Licenses  are  collected  generally  from  all  occupations 
and  professions  and  from  certain  types  of  business  firms.  Bases 
for  the  license  payments  vary  considerably.  Some  are  flat  amounts, 
but  others  depend  on  city  population,  number  of  employees,  mile- 
age, number  of  instruments  or  machines,  or  value  of  inventory. 
Base  and  rate:  Varies  among  occupations.  (A  complete  listing 
is  available  from  Florida  Citizens  Tax  Council.) 
Other  states:  Most  states  license  a  number  of  professions  and 
occupations,  especially  for  regulatory  purposes,  sometimes  for  rev- 
enue purposes.  Highest  per  capita  collections  are  in  Florida,  fol- 
lowed by  Virginia,  Delaware,  Maine,  and  North  Carolina. 


RETAIL  STORE  LICENSE  F.S.  204.02,  204.14 

Administration:     Comptroller  Yield:     1956         $434,000 

Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1955  364,000 

1954  501,000 

History:  Originally  this  license  was  part  of  the  chain  store  tax 
laws  adopted  in  1931  and  1933,  which  levied  a  graduated  fee  per 
store  plus  an  inventory  tax.  In  1935,  the  inventory  tax  portion 
of  the  license  was  replaced  by  a  gross  receipts  tax,  the  graduated 
feature  of  which  was  invalidated.  Substitution  of  a  new  chain 
store  tax  occurred  through  the  1941  law  providing  for  graduated 
fees  plus  an  inventory  tax.  The  inventory  tax  portion  of  the  li- 
cense was  repealed  in  1949.  The  graduated  fee  based  on  number 
of  stores  was  replaced  in  1953  by  a  flat  fee  of  $10  per  store,  ef- 
fectively cancelling  the  chain  store  features  of  the  license. 
Base  and  rate:     $10  per  retail  store. 

Other  states:     Fifteen  states  still  retain  some  form  of  chain  store 
tax,  in  contrast  to  23  states  in  1937. 
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HOTEL  AND  RESTAURANT 

LICENSES  F.S.  509.251,  509.071 

Administration:     Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Commission  Yield:     1956         $549,000 
Disposition:     General  Revenue  Fund  1955  348,000 

1954  323,000 

History:  Licensing  of  hotels  and  restaurants  under  a  Hotel 
Commissioner  was  enacted  in  1915.  Fees  varied  from  $2  to  $50 
for  hotels  and  from  $2  to  $7.50  for  restaurants,  both  dependent 
on  the  number  of  persons  to  be  accommodated.  Fees  were  in- 
creased in  1927,  reduced  in  1933,  and  increased  again  in  1935, 
1953,  and  1955.  From  1923  to  1951,  fees  were  earmarked  for  use 
of  the  Hotel  Commission,  but  since  then  fees  have  been  deposited 
in  the  General  Revenue  Fund. 

Base  and  rate:  Lodgings — number  of  rooms  as  follows:  $2.40 — 
1  to  4;  S3 — 5  to  9;  $6 — 10  to  19;  $9 — 20  to  29;  $15 — 30  to  49; 
$18—50  to  99;  $30—100  to  199;  $42 — 200  to  299;  $51—300  to 
399;  $60 — 400  to  499;  $75 — 500  or  more.  Restaurants — number 
of  seats:  $6—1  to  29;  $9 — 30  to  74;  $12 — 75  to  149;  $15 — 150  to 
£49;  $18—250  to  349;  $21—350  to  500;  $24—500  or  more. 
Other  states:  Hotels  and  restaurants  are  commonly  subject  to 
state  regulation.  Among  12  states  reporting  license  fees  from  this 
source,  Florida's  collections  are  two  to  15  times  the  amounts  re- 
ported for  any  other  state. 


AUTO  TRANSPORTATION  MILEAGE 

TAX  F.S.  323.15,  323.16 

Administration:     Comptroller  and  Yield:     1956        $733,000 

Railroad  and  Public  Utilities  Commission  1955  677,000 

Disposition:     25%  to  General  Revenue  Fund;        1954  633,000 

$25  from  each  certificate  holder  to  cities 
or  towns  where  agencies  are  located;  re- 
mainder to  Board  of  Administration  for 
county  road  debts. 

History:  Bus  transportation  was  first  taxed  in  1929  when  the 
rates  were  graduated  according  to  mileage  and  bus  capacity.  Vari- 
ous rates  and  distributions  of  funds  have  been  in  effect,  the  pres- 
ent rates  and  distribution  being  adopted  in  1951. 
Base  and  rate:  Common  carrier  bus  transportation:  10  passen- 
gers or  lesser  capacity,  %<£  per  mile;  11  to  20  passengers  capacity, 
3/4^  per  mile;  over  20  passengers  capacity,  1$  per  mile.  Common 
carrier  trucks  or  trailers  with  factory  rated  load  capacity  under 
5,500  pounds,  %<£  per  mile.  Trucks  or  trailers  over  5,500  pounds, 
Icf.  per  mile.  Tractor-semitrailer  combination,  )i(f.  per  mile. 
Other  states:  Sixteen  other  states  levy  some  form  of  mileage  tax 
on  motor  carriers.  Nine  states  employ  a  gross  receipts  tax  in  lieu 
of  a  mileage  tax,  and  the  remaining  states  levy  a  fixed  or  variable 
fee  for  the  privilege  of  highway  use  by  motor  carriers. 
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OUTDOOR  ADVERTISING  FEES        F.S.  479.04,  479.07,  479.14 

Administration:  State  Road  Chairman  Yield:  1956  $98,000 
Disposition:     State  Road  Fund  1955  90,000 

1954  77,000 

History:  Set  up  to  regulate  outdoor  advertising  along  the  high- 
ways, this  law  requires  an  annual  license  and  a  permit  for  each 
individual  license.  Only  minor  changes  have  been  made  since 
inception  in  1941.  A  license  is  required  of  the  advertising  firm 
and  a  fee  is  exacted  for  devices  exhibited.  The  present  schedule 
of  fees  was  fixed  in  1951  when  the  license  for  single  county 
operation  was  reduced  to   $25. 

Base  and  rate:  Outdoor  advertising  firm  annual  license:  $25  for 
operation  in  one  county;  $75  in  two  to  eight  counties;  $200  in 
more  than  eight  counties.  In  addition:  $15  for  each  county  in 
which  operating.  Annual  fee  for  each  device  exhibited:  2$  per 
sq.  ft.,  minimum  50$. 

Other  states:  New  Jersey  and  California  collect  nearly  as  much 
revenue  from  outdoor  advertising  as  does  Florida.  Maine  collects 
about  one-fourth  the  Florida  amount.  In  many  other  states,  li- 
censing or  other  means  have  been  proposed  or  used  to  regulate 
outdoor  advertising. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING  LICENSES  F.S.  372.57,  372.09 

Administration:     Game  and  Fresh  Yield:     1956  $1,539,000 

Water  Fish  Commission  1955  1,542,000 

Disposition:  State  Agencies  Fund  1954  1,454.000 
(State  Game  Fund) 

History:  With  some  modifications  during  the  intervening  years, 
license  fees  for  hunting,  fishing,  and  trapping  have  been  similar 
to  those  at  present  ever  since  1929.  Until  1935,  the  law  provided 
for  annual  distribution  to  the  counties  of  any  balance  in  the  State 
Game  Fund  at  the  year  end.  This  distribution  was  dropped  in 
1935,  after  which  the  funds  have  been  reserved  entirely  for  the 
expenses  of  the  Commission. 

Base  and  rate:  Fishing;  non-resident  $10,  resident  $1.75.  Hunt- 
ing; non-resident  $26,  resident  $7.  Trapping;  non-resident  $100 
(or  $25  per  county),  resident  $25  (or  $10  per  county).  Special 
rates  to  non-residents  for  hunting  and  fishing  during  limited 
period  up  to  14  days. 

Other  states:  Every  state  collects  hunting  and  fishing  licenses, 
the  revenue  in  a  dozen  exceeding  the  Florida  amount.  California, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania  lead  all  states  in  total  collections, 
each  with  two  to  four  times  the  Florida  collections. 
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CONSERVATION  LICENSES  F.S.  370.06,  370.07,  370.17 

Administration:  Board  of  Conservation  Yield:  1956  $116,000 
Disposition:  General  Revenue  Fund — State  1955  101,000 
Conservation  Fund  Account  1954         174,000 

History:  Conservation  laws  were  completely  revised  in  1953,  pro- 
viding for  essentially  the  present  schedule  of  conservation  li- 
censes, although  various  classes  of  these  licenses  antedate  this 
law.  Earlier  laws  usually  provided  for  earmarking  the  funds  for 
various  conservation  activities,  but  the  present  State  Conservation 
Fund  was  established  in  1933.  The  1953  revision  placed  this  fund 
in  the  General  Revenue  Fund. 

Base  and  rate:  Boats  operated  on  non-fresh  waters;  $1.05  each 
boat  under  16  ft.  length  and  4  ft.  beam;  $.20  per  ft.  additional 
length  or  beam;  $25 — commercial  operation;  sponge  industry  use; 
$1  equipped  for  use  of  hooks  only,  $4  all  others.  Nets  additional 
to  one;  $1  each.  $25  each  purse  seine.  $25  alien  and  non-resident 
fishermen.  $50  non-resident  sponge  fishers.  Seafood  dealers;  $50 
resident  wholesale;  $100  non-resident  wholesale;  $500  alien  whole- 
sale; $10  resident  retail;  $25  non-resident  retail  in  each  county; 
$50  alien  retail  each  place  of  business. 

Other  states:  Among  the  states  in  which  commercial  fishing  is 
significant  Florida's  license  collections  from  these  activities  are 
about  average  in  amount.  Maine's  sardine  and  seafood  licenses 
are  about  three  times  the  Florida  collections  from  commercial 
fishing  licenses. 


GENERAL  INSPECTION  FEES 


Administration 

:     Commissioner  of  Agriculture 

Disposition:     General  Inspection  Fund 

Type 

F.S.    Section 

Rote                        Yield   in    1956 

Citrus 

601.28,  601.30 

Grapefruit,  oranges, 
temples,  tangerines: 
1  3/4 ^  per  box — fresh 
5/8$  per  box — can  or 
concentrate 

Limes:   6$  per  box 
7/16$  per  case — can 
or  concentrate 

Tangelos:    1  3/4$  per  box 

$  1,917,000 

Gasoline  and  Oil 

525.09,  525.10, 
525.12 

1/8$  per  gal. 

1,784,000 

Federal-State 

603.12,  603.13 

"expense.  .  .shall  be  paid 
by  the  shipper" 

1,014,000 

Fertilizer 

576.07 

$.25  per  ton 

384,000 

Farmers  Markets 

603.16 

"such  charges  as  will  cover 

370,000 

the  costs  of  operation  and 
maintenance'" 
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GENERAL  INSPECTION  FEES     (Continued) 


Type  F.S.   Section 

Eggs  and  Poultry     583.07,  583.18 


Feed 

Lime  and 
Phosphate 

Seed 


580.061 
576.07 


578.08 


Insecticide 


487.04  (4) 


Produce  Dealers     604.19,  604.29 
Citrus  Dealers         601.59 

Frozen  Desserts       503.03 


Land  and  Field      19.24 
Note 


Marks  and  Brands   534.02,  534.13 
Recording 


Rate                        Yield  in   1956 

4#  per  case  of  eggs  305,000 
l/8#  to  1/40  per  pound 
of  poultry 

$.25  per  ton  254,000 

$.10  per  ton  61,000 


Fee  Receipts  of-  40,000 

$     1  Under  $1,000 

25  $1,000  to  $5,000 

50  $5,000  to  $50,000 
100  $50,000  to  $100,000 
150  $100,000  to  $250,000 
250  $250,000  to  $500,000 
500  Over  $500,000 

$10  per  brand — 1st  10  brands       36,000 
$2.50  per  brand — over  10  brands 

$10  per  place  of  business  $  17,000 

$10  14,000 

$  5.  agents  only 

$50  per  manufacturing  plant  9,000 

$10  per  retail  store 

$3  drawing  township  plats  4,000 

$1  certificate 
.25  search  of  records 
.20  1st  100  words  transcribed 
.10  each  succeeding  100  words 

$1  each  mark  and  brand  400 

.25  each  carcass  up  to  5 
.15  each  carcass  6  to  19 
.10  each  carcass  over  19 
.10  per  head  for  inspecting 

and  recording  brands  of 

livestock 
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